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“Tt’ll Come in Handy 


An attack on the big alibi 
of the curriculum die-hards 


SOME DAY!” 


By SAMUEL TENENBAUM 


EEPLY-ROOTED, almost like a dominat- 
D ing philosophy, is the belief of the 
teacher that this which she is teaching “is 
good for the child and will be useful to 
him later in life”. This view is more than 
a belief. It is like a faith, almost like a 
religion. 

As a classroom teacher, I have had many 
occasions to see the harm that this philos- 
ophy has caused. I have seen kindly, decent, 
tolerant people become in the classroom 
taskmasters, prison wardens, dictators, and 
all for what these people thought the 
noblest and loftiest of ends. I have seen a 
teacher go into tantrums because some dull 
child could not do an example with 376 
as the denominator of a fraction. 

“But Miss So and So,” you would say, 
“why does the child need to know it?” 


— 


Epitor’s Nore: You can quote Thorn- 
dike until you are blue in the face, reports 
the author, but you can’t crack the defenses 
of the “It'll Come in Handy Some Day” 
school of thought on teaching. So he offers 
the facts in the case, and just mentions 
Thorndike wistfully now and then in the 
article. Dr. Tenenbaum believes that you 
shouldn’t teach way over a child’s head, and 
wants to know what is so insane about that 
belief. He teaches economics in Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 


Miss So and So looks at you horrified, 
as though you are a traitor to youth. 

“The child should know it.” 

“Why?” you insist. 

“It’s Good for Him. It'll Come in Handy 
when He Grows Up.” 

There goes the old argument and you 
are powerless against it. In this instance 
you have Thorndike and his works to help 
you. And you quote Thorndike—you your- 
self are just a no-account teacher, so your 
words mean nothing—and you ask: “How 
often have you had occasion to use a frac- 
tion with so large a denominator?” 

Miss So and So thinks hard and long, 
and there is a glint in her eyes as she tri- 
umphantly says, several occasions, once 
when she has had to do statistics in a meas- 
urement course and several other times when 
she has had to do her own examples. 

You begin to tell her that this child 
whom she is torturing, who is dull (With 
the latter description she agrees heartily. 
“Very, very dull,” she adds, as she hastens 
to inform you he can’t read, wants to show 
you all his test papers to prove that his 
highest mark was twenty per cent.) will 
never have occasion to take a college course 
in statistics, that his job in actual life will 
never require higher mathematics, that 
what he needs more than anything else is 
kindliness, understanding and sympathy. 
Then he can grow up to be a social, de- 
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cent man, happy to work away at some job 
which does not require any but the most 
minimum essentials in reading and writing. 

As I speak, she looks at me as if I had 
committed treason. Thorndike saves me, 
for I quote him liberally. But nevertheless 
she is suspicious of me as she goes back to 
her chamber with the same old unshakable 
ardor to do her duty by youth, so as to 
provide it—even though youth be miserable 
while undergoing the process—with those 
many wonderful things which may come in 
handy when youth grows up. 

I watched a dull class being taught for- 
eign exchange, the rise and fall of money. 
(I do not mention bright classes, for useful 
or not, at least they manage to understand 

‘what is set before them. I confine myself 
to the dull classes, who are called names 
and made to feel like second- and third- 
rate, badly defective merchandise.) The 
teacher continued to talk of controlled cur- 
rency, of par and below par. Present at the 
lesson was a pupil-teacher who was shortly 
to take an examination to teach economics 
in high school. The teacher hammered 
away, but the children were listless and un- 
happy. “They can’t understand a word. It’s 
always the same,” she said, irritably. 

Later, the prospective teacher of eco- 
nomics came up and said, “Would you 
mind explaining this to me? I’ve been read- 
ing several books on the subject and I 
haven't got it down yet.” 

The regular teacher was most cordial and 
most sympathetic. “Yes,” she agreed. “It is 
difficult to understand.” Thereupon she 
proceeded, with the help of a blackboard 
and chalk, to explain. She was at the job 
for 2 whole period. 

After the period, since I had such a won- 
derful example, I thought I would con- 
tinue my propaganda. “If a teacher who 
is about to teach the subject can’t under- 
stand it, if it took you a whole period ex- 
plaining the matter to one who has a 
Master’s degree in the subject, why should 
you want to plague those innocent boys 


and girls who come to you with the best 
intentions in the world?” 

I didn’t know the woman so well, and I 
tried to say what I had to say softly and 
sweetly, as befits a pedagogue. But the re- 
action was familiar. She drew herself up 
indignantly. “It’s a very important part of 
economics.” 

“That's probably true,” I said. “But cer- 
tainly not for that class which you have 
been teaching.” 

Oh yes, she readily agreed, it was a very 
dull class, all badly retarded. 

“Certainly for these children, who will 
never be economists, it is not necessary to 
know such technical phases of the subject.” 

Here she bristled. 

“Of course they should know it. It Might 
be Useful to Them Some Day.” 

The old argument. 

“How often have you had occasion to 
make use of this knowledge of foreign ex- 
change?” I ask her. 

“It’s most important,” she says. 

And when I press her for a concrete ex- 
ample, she remembers that she once had a 
friend who sometimes sent her relatives in 
Russia remittances of American dollars. 

Since I couldn’t quote Thorndike to her, 
I retired from the argument as gracefully 
as I could and let her have the field. 

Recently this insidious, this vicious faith 
—“It'll Come in Handy Some Day’’—banged 
up against me in its most appalling aspects. 
In our city a new course of study is being 
developed, primarily intended for the new 
type of high-school child who cannot fit 
into the old high-school curriculum, who 
cannot master languages or sciences or 
mathematics. Of course to me this is a most 
laudatory move. I happened to be in a 
group with the chairman of the committee 
of this new course of study. I cannot be 
more specific as I would identify him, and 
since he is an estimable person and well 
meaning, I would not like to do that. After 
all, he suffers from a disease which I know 
is quite common in our profession. 
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He asked for criticisms of the new course 
before it was adopted by the board of edu- 
cation. Perhaps I should have understood 
that when one asks for criticism, one really 
expects praise. But I felt that this was really 
important and I felt it was my duty to try 
to make suggestions. 

“Should power be included in our course 
of study?” he asked. 

It was a legitimate question and I 
thought at the time it showed a commend- 
ably tolerant and open-minded attitude. 
But I forgot he was a teacher and suffers 
from a universal disease. 

I ventured to point out that it was im- 
portant and should be taught, but not its 
technical aspects, such as technical descrip- 
tions of water turbines, or overshot and un- 
dershot wheels, of transmission of electric 
current by high-tension lines. 

“But students should know that,” he in- 
sisted. “They should be aware of different 
kinds of power and how power is made. 
How can they be intelligent citizens if they 
don’t know?” 

One word led to another and I had com- 
mitted myself. But I was just sick and tired 
of the “It’s-Good-for-You”’ business. 

“It’s so difficult,” I protested. “They 
couldn't understand it, and at the end, I 
fear, they'd hate the sound of power, and 
the mere thought would make them nause- 
ated.” 

I went further and made a personal con- 
fession to carry my point. “I have gone 
through several high-school textbooks on 
the subject of power and I had a devil of a 
time trying to figure it out.” 

I thought that would clinch the argu- 
ment. 

Here, unexpectedly, there shone a gleam of 
triumph from the eyes of the chairman of 
the new syllabus. 

“That's just what I have been contend- 
ing. That’s why I insisted that the syllabus 
explain the subject matter in detail. The 
other members only wanted the topics men- 
tioned. But I thought that for a new teacher 


the material is difficult and she should be 
helped.” 

“You expect a new teacher to take four 
or five terms to get to know the subject,” 
I pointed out. “However, you expect the 
student to get it the first term. Maybe you're 
right. Teachers should not be expected to 
master a subject as quickly as students.” 

“But how can one understand power, the 
basis of civilization, without knowing how 
it is obtained?” 

I gave up trying to explain. It was the 
old familiar faith, “This which I Am 
Teaching is Good for the Child, regardless 
of whether this material is within his com- 
prehension or not, within his needs or not.” 
This vicious attitude crops up again and 
again. Thorndike has effectively demon- 
strated its futility in one field, mathematics, 
but it is rampant in all fields, including 
mathematics, although less so than when 
Thorndike made his contribution. It be- 
clouds the minds of curriculum-makers, su- 
pervisors, teachers. It is more insidious and 
vicious, in my opinion, than another strong 
motivation, namely, “When I Went to 
School, I Learned It So and I Was Taught 
It So and I Must Teach It So and Make 
My Children Learn It So.” 

This last type of thinking is not as easily 
defensible. The other type of thinking—the 
blind, mystical faith that somehow or other 
this something or other will be of crucial 
importance to a child at some other period 
—is bolstered by a feeling of righteousness, 
morality, and, unfortunately, tradition. 

To appreciate and make use of some- 
thing it is not necessary to know how it is 
made or even to understand it. It is de- 
sirable to know, but it is not essential. If 
educators realized and believed this, knew 
it consciously and subconsciously, a great 
deal of the strain and stress of the relation- 
ship between child and teacher would dis- 
appear. The fact is obvious to anyone who 
does any thinking, to anyone except the 
average teacher. 

Do you have to know the mechanics of an 
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ocean liner in order to go to Europe? Do 
you have to know how to build an auto- 
mobile in order to drive one? Do you have 
to know how to build a house in order to 
live in one? Do you have to know how to 
weave cloth in order to wear a suit? 

Why don’t we start teaching our children 
Chinese? It might do them good. Why don’t 
we start teaching our children how to live 
in a jungle? They might be stranded in 
one some day, and if that occurs, such 
knowledge would really prove crucial. Why 
don’t we start teaching our children to 
stand on one leg? Who knows but that 
some day one might be precariously sta- 
tioned on the edge of something and the 
mastery of such a skill might be the means 
of saving one’s life. Or it might come in 
useful vocationally—say to a_ tight-rope 
walker. One never knows. There is no limit 
to such a curriculum. One can go on for- 
ever. 

Who knows what will “come in handy”? 
The argument is so insidious that it is dif- 
ficult to annihilate. But yet it should be 


Loved to Death 


Coroner's inquests over the mangled remains of 
what was once a school may soon begin to result in 
the finding, “Death at the hands of friends”, if the 
number of organizations professing kindly bene- 
faction toward education continues to increase. 
Few societies have masked ulterior motives with 
less subtlety in choice of names. With such little- 
red-riding-hood titles as, “Friends of the Public 
Schools”, and “The School Improvement Club”, 
some of these groups attack school progress on front 
and rear. 

Now comes the Rural School Improvement So- 
ciety of New York State with letters to the press 
demanding a 10% cut in the educational budget, 
speaking of a “revolt” unless this cut is forthcom- 
ing. “Certain other groups are attempting to dis- 
credit the schools,” the New York State Teachers 
Association complains, “not only by attacking the 
costs but by attacking the curriculum and the 
textbooks in use, particularly social studies. This 
appears to be insidious propaganda designed to 
stir up prejudices against the schools.” Thus is 
education “befriended” and “improved” to the point 
of ruin.—Delaware School Journal. 


annihilated, for it does no good either to 
the pupil or the teacher. It makes the 
teacher self-righteous, and in her self-right- 
eousness she loses sight of the attitude of 
the child. It is responsible, it is my belief, 
for the most dastardly things done to chil- 
dren. And in the process the teacher suf- 
fers too. 

I have seen kindly, decent people be- 
come stern, forbidding, cruel—all because 
they thought that a certain something 
would come “in handy” later in life. 

Of course, it’s no use telling them that if 
it were really very important to him years 
and years later, that child, by now a young 
man, would go about learning it better 
and more quickly than now. Nor that, fur- 
thermore, most of the things they teach 
will be forgotten anyhow. What will re- 
main and have a permanent effect is the 
kindliness, the sympathy and understand- 
ing of the teacher, and the way he tried to. 
help the child with his present and imme- 
diate needs—and not with improbable fu- 
ture ones. 


Ex-Problem Child 


Several years ago I had as a student in the Ann 
Arbor High School a very bright boy with an I. Q. 
of 147. His parents were separated so he was brought 
up by his grandmother, who coddled him. As a 
student he was rebellious, he refused to do his 
assignments and often played hookey. His session 
room teacher believed he was hopeless; so he was 
dismissed from school. One of his teachers, how- 
ever, took the trouble to go to the principal and ask 
that the boy be allowed to stay in school with the 
guarantee that the teacher would be personally 
responsible for his conduct. The principal, a wise 
and good man, permitted the boy to stay. From 
that time on, the boy chauffeured for the teacher 
and became one of his closest friends. Today he 
is an honor student at the University of Michigan, 
one of the outstanding contributors to student 
publications, interested in what is happening 
around him, and secretary of the Old Hickory 
Club, an organization of Young Democrats. Here 
was a boy who was potentially a criminal. Only 
one thing saved him and that was the confidence 
of a teacher in his ability—Kermit Esy in a radio 
address. 





PRINCIPAL, 


The teachers of our school 
answered this questionnaire 


Can You Take Democracy? 


By WILLIS TATE 


ucH HAS been said of late about the 
M “democratic process”. Since democ- 
racy is on trial in the world, America has 
become super-critical of its own institutions. 
Are we democratic? Do we really practice 
democratic principles? 

Fingers are being pointed accusingly at 
the schools. Voices from the platform stands 
of our educational conventions indict the 
school administrators for the practice of 
undemocratic policies. This is a serious 
charge when we consider that our schools 
are supposed to hold the very future of 
democracy in their hands. 

If we principals believe that democracy 
is more than a beautiful dream for a po- 
litical Utopia, these challenges will haunt 
us. If we are honest, we will agree that 
although we appreciate suggestions from 
our teachers, we offer little or no method 
of letting them evaluate the principal, the 
school or its program. We maintain the 
right “to tell them” when they need it but 


fh 


Epiror’s Note: Reprinted in full in this 
article is a questionnaire which the author, 
principal of the Alamo Heights Junior 
High School, San Antonio, Texas, asked 
the teachers of the school to answer. The 
questions were designed to draw out candid 
Opinions concerning the author as prin- 
cipal, and the operation of the school. As 
all questions were prepared to be answered 
by check marks, and no handwriting was 
required, the replies were anonymous. Mr. 
Tate is chairman of the Junior High School 
Section of the Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 
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we do not give that “freedom” to them. 

With this in mind, the following ques- 
tionnaire was devised for the teachers. You 
will notice that questions are asked in such 
a manner that only a check mark is neces- 
sary and NO handwriting need appear on 
the paper. The teachers were required 
NOT to sign their names, so that each an- 
swered questionnaire became a democratic 
secret ballot. The teachers were told that 
the questionnaire concerned only the prin- 
cipal, not the superintendent, the school 
board, or the community in general. This 
gave the responsibility directly to the prin- 
cipal himself. 


TEACHERS’ EVALUATION OF 
ADMINISTRATION 
Discipline 

What is your opinion of the attitude of 
the school toward discipline? Too lax (_ ), 
about right (_ ), too strict (_ ). 

Do you believe that the meager forms of 
punishment we now use are adequate? Yes 
( ),no( ). 

Do pupils who are sent to the office as 
discipline cases receive helpful treatment? 
Yes( ),no( ). 

Do you have confidence that the prin- 
cipal will always back you in discipline 
problems? Yes( ), no(_ ). 

Supervision 

Do you feel that your classes have ade- 
quate supervision from the principal? Yes 
( ),no( ). 

Should the principal spend more time in 
the classrooms and less time in the office? 
More time in classrooms (_ ), about right 
(_ ), less time in classrooms (_). 
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Do you feel that you can always have a 
sympathetic hearing about any of your 
classroom activities? Yes ( ), no(_ ). 

Do you feel that the principal is too hard 
to contact to be of help? Yes ( ), no (_ ). 


Attitude of the Principal toward Teachers 


In his attitude toward teachers, is the 
principal too formal ( ), too informal 
( ) 

Do you believe that the principal plays 
favorites? Yes ( ), no( ). 

Do you feel that the principal gives you 
credit for your best work? Yes (_ ), no(_). 

In running the school, how do you evalu- 
ate the principal's relationship with teach- 
ers? Too strict ( ), not strict enough (_). 

Do you believe that general problems 
that need correction should be discussed at 
faculty meeting? At faculty meeting ( ), 
with individual teacher (_). 


Attitude of Principal toward Parent 

Do you feel the principal would back you 
in any problem concerning a parent? Yes 
( ), no( ). 

In evaluating the principal's relationship 
with parents as a whole, do you consider 
him too firm (_ ), about right (_), too easy 
( 

Attitude of the Principal toward Children 

Is the principal too formal (_ ), about 
right (_ ), too informal (_ )? 

Is the principal too grouchy ( ), too 
gushy ( )? 

Is the principal concerned with the in- 
dividual? Yes ( ), no (_ ). 

Is the principal concerned only with the 
group? Yes( ),no( ). 

Course of Study 

Do you feel enough interest is given to 
the course of study? Yes( ), no( ). 

Do you feel you have adequate help in 
planning what to teach? Yes (_ ), no (_ ). 


Are you sold on the twelve-year system? 
Yes( ),no( ). 


Do you feel the correlation board in the 
office is a waste of time? Yes ( ), no (_ ). 

How do you feel about correlation of our 
subjects? —Too much emphasis (_ ), about 
right (_ ), too little emphasis (_ ). 


Office Efficiency 

Do you believe our office is run effi- 
ciently? Yes ( ), no (_ ). 

Do you think our textbooks are issued 
effectively? Yes( ), no( ). 

Do you believe our janitor service is good 
( ),orbad( ) 

Do you have adequate teaching supplies? 
Yes( ),no( ). 

Do you think our method of requisition- 
ing new supplies is efficient? Yes ( ), no 
> 

Do you believe our system of checking 
on absentees is effective? Yes ( ), no (_ ). 


Extracurricular Activities 


Do you believe that the extracurricular 
responsibilities are distributed evenly? Yes 
( ),no( ). 

Do we have too many (_), or not enough 
( » 

What is your attitude toward P.T.A.? 
It has possibilities for help to the teacher 
( ), too much trouble (_). 

Do you believe our hall duty schedule is 
adequate? Yes( ),no(_ ). 

How do you feel about the general order 
in the halls? Too noisy ( )}, about right 
( ), too strict ( ). 

How do you feel about the order in the 
cafeteria? Too noisy (_ ), about right (_ ), 
too strict (_ ). 

How do you feel about the order on the 
playground? Too noisy ( ), about right 
( ), too strict ( ). 


Failures 


Do you believe our pink slip system is 
good ( ),orbad( )? 

Should pink slips be followed up by a 
personal contact with the parent? Yes (_), 


no( ). 
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What is your attitude toward failures? 
Does our school have too many (_), about 
right ( ), not enough ( )? 


Miscellaneous 


Do you consider yourself a conservative 
( ), or a progressive (_ ) in education? 

Do you think our school is conservative 
( ), or progressive ( )? 

Draw a circle around the general topic 
that you feel needs most improvement in 
our school. 

What do you think of remedial work? 
Waste of time ( ), we give about enough 
( ), we should give more (_ ). 

Do you approve of our plan of having 
every child in an assembly every year? Yes 


( ),no( ). 
Do you think our school should continue 
in the Interscholastic League? Yes (_ ), no 


( ). 


Thank you for your help. 
The Principal 


The principal must be brave to tabulate 


New Faculty Member 


School boards are accustomed to rule out what 
they term “educational frills” the moment the 
budget shrinks. The record of the 1929-32 depres- 
sion shows curtailments of music, drama, various 
health school officers and other specialists. Until 
the federal government stepped in with WPA and 
NYA the picture of “progress” in educational pro- 
vision was a sorry sight. If federal subsidy can be 
had, one may predict that farseeing school super- 
intendents shall employ guidance directors and 
counselors as freely as directors of music or drama 
and school nurses. School boards have been loath 
to venture where federal funds may be taking the 
progressive school system within a few years. Teach- 
ers’ colleges of tomorrow ought well to be in the 
business of producing a new type of teacher: one 
who works solely with individuals around their 
vocational and educational problems. This teacher 
will belong to a school faculty just as fully as the 
old-line teacher—though his function shall be with 
individuals—WesNer FALLAw in North Carolina 
Education. 


the replies. He must have even more cour- 
age to reveal the results to the teachers, 
which of course they deserve. However, the 
values of the answers are more than a test 
of the principal’s courage. The constructive 
results are: 

1) This method gives the teacher a 
chance to “get something off his chest”. A 
buried misunderstanding heals if given a 
chance for expression. 

2) The principal has a chance to see 
himself as the teachers see him and thus to 
be more careful of his impression on them. 

3) The teachers themselves analyze what 
the school needs. (This need is usually what 
the principal has been advocating.) The 
teachers are then eager to attack the need 
because NOW it is their suggestion. 

4) Since every person grows in propor- 
tion to the amount of confidence that is 
placed in him, recognizing a teacher's view 
gives a lift to his professional growth. When 
this practice is school-wide in its scope, the 
new confidence and interest reveals itself 
in the school’s teaching efficiency. 


“Our Public’ 


Recently within the hearing of a Mr. Jones 
(whom I would be calling Mr. Cyclops if his name 
were really Jones), I said that I liked to teach 
school. I could see him mentally taking me apart 
and putting me back together again, when sud- 
denly comprehension dawned on his face. “You 
are probably sublimating a maternal complex,” he 
replied, so explaining me to myself. My first 
impulse was to snarl out at him, “Aw, wise guy, 
huh?” as I had seen some of the movie tough men 
do. But for once I proceeded with caution and 
tried to reason with him by saying that a woman 
wasn't much good in any capacity if she wasn't 
basically maternal, that a teacher should by all 
means like children, a feeling that wasn’t to be 
confused with a neurotic smother love. But I could 
have saved my breath. He was completely satis- 
fied, for he knew that no red-blooded individual 
could possibly like to teach unless there were some 
obscure Freudish reasons. I was definitely classified 
as vegetable matter.—Mrs. ROSALIND EnrsaM in 
Kansas Teacher. 





Leaders in the community contribute to the 
success of the Boulder Junior High Schools’ 


Classes in LEADERSHIP 


By LINDLEY J. STILES 


HE Two junior high schools in Boul- 

der, Colorado, have conducted during 
the past year an experiment in training for 
democratic leadership. 

In each school a leadership class was or- 
ganized and held for the benefit of all 
pupils who wanted to learn how to be good 
leaders. All pupils who had been elected 
to positions of responsibility by their fellow 
pupils were required to attend. It was rea- 
soned that pupils worthy of the trust placed 
upon them would be grateful for the op- 
portunity of learning more about being 
good leaders. All others were invited to the 
meetings, which were held once each week. 

In the Northside Junior High School the 
meetings were held during the last period 
of the day, a period which was ordinarily 
used for guidance purposes, and in the Uni- 
versity Hill Junior High School they were 
held on a staggered schedule, during a dif- 
ferent class period each week. The classes 
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Epiror’s Note: “The training for demo- 
cratic leadership discussed in this article,” 
writes the author, “was offered in both of 
the Boulder, Colorado, junior high schools 
last year. The experiment proved to us 
quite conclusively that such training is very 
worthwhile to the pupils, the school, and 
the community. We plan to continue and 
expand the work during the 1940-41 school 
year.” Mr. Stiles, principal of the North- 
side Junior High School, directed the proj- 
ect in his school, and C. Harold McCully, 
principal of the University Hill Junior 
High School, was responsible for the work 
in that school. 
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continued throughout the school year. It 
was necessary for the course to be repeated 
the second semester in the Northside Junior 
High School, since there student officers are 
elected for one semester only. 

In general the classes were developed in 
accordance with the following plan, al- 
though there was some variation because 
of the fact that the schools are under sepa- 
rate principals. 

The first two meetings were devoted to 
discussions, conducted by the school prin- 
cipals, on the nature of leadership in a 
democratic society. As a result of these dis- 
cussions each group drew up lists of what 
it considered to be the qualifications for 
good leaders in a democracy. The next two 
meetings were devoted to a study of simple 
parliamentary law and procedure, since all 
pupils were consciously aware that they 
knew little about how to manage group 
meetings. 

After the four meetings of ground work, 
programs planned by a program commit- 
tee, consisting of several pupils and their 
principal, who acted in an advisory capacity, 
were carried out for the remainder of the 
semester. These programs were varied in 
form and nature, but each had as its aim the 
treatment of some phase of democratic 
leadership. 

Round-table and panel discussions led by 
pupils provided opportunities for delving 
into immediate problems confronting mem- 
bers of the student council or leaders of 
classes and clubs. Talks by various adult 
leaders in the community followed by pe- 
riods for questions from pupils were en- 
lightening to pupils and, in some cases, the 
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speakers. Lawyers, ministers, state legisla- 
tors, county and city officials, business men, 
and university professors—even the presi- 
dent of the State University—were all called 
upon to assist in teaching these classes. 

It wasn't long until pupils began to think 
about their problems as leaders of their 
respective groups and, what is more im- 
portant, they began to seek solutions to 
these problems. One speaker was bluntly 
asked by an eighth-grade boy, a council 
member, “What would you do if you had 
a bunch of hot-heads in your homeroom 
who wouldn't listen to reason?” 

A seventh-grade girl asked another 
speaker, “How do you get people to do 
what's right without making them mad at 
you?” Answers to these and other similar 
questions were sought by pupils who were 
becoming aware of their responsibilities as 
leaders. 

Teachers, too, were asked to help with 
leadership training. Various teachers were 
invited to attend the meetings, to take part 
in the discussions, and to talk to the pupils 
and answer questions. 

One of the most interesting meetings of 
the entire series was a joint meeting of the 
classes from both junior high schools. At 
this meeting, with pupils completely in 


Not a Trade School 


We need the courage to quit toying with the 
idea that the public secondary school can be a 
trade or technical vocational school under our pres- 
ent 8-4 or 6-3-3 plan of organization. In the first 
place, we can't train juveniles for adult occupa- 
tions, and even if we could the cost of affording 
sufficient vocational experiences, including instruc- 
tional services and equipment, would be prohibi- 
tive under our present income. If trade training 
is to be an aim of secondary education, we must 
have the courage to tell society that it will be 
necessary to extend the secondary schooling period 
at least two years and that it must be ready to 
pay for the cost of supplying modern equipment 
and adequately trained men and women necessary 
to instruct these millions of apprentices. Not only 
that, we must hold society, including business and 


charge, a packed room of pupils discussed 
the problems facing the leaders of the two 
schools. Comparisons of successful and un- 
successful efforts in pupil leadership were 
made. Questions were asked from the floor 
by pupils and answered from the floor by 
other pupils. 

Other meetings which aroused a great 
deal of pupil and teacher interest were 
those at which pupils were allowed to pre- 
sent their personal problems in leadership. 
It should be pointed out that at no time 
during the year was there any evidence that 
the pupils of either junior high school were 
not keenly interested in learning all they 
could about leadership. 

As a positive result of these leadership 
meetings, we found that pupil participa- 
tion in school government became more 
effective; student council meetings became 
more democratic and worthwhile; and all 
pupil leaders began to assume more respon- 
sibility for the work to which they had 
been elected by their fellows. It is an en- 
couraging fact that both pupils and teach- 
ers of the two junior high schools are in 
favor of continuing these classes in leader- 
ship. Though not perfect, they are con- 
tributing toward the development of better 
leaders for our democratic society. 


industry, responsible—as we should now—if at the 
close of the training period in school suitable posi- 
tions are not available for these potential em- 
ployees. At present, vocational as well as all other 
types of education in our secondary schools must 
and should be general. We can no more train 
artisans than we can other specialists —I. M. Brock 
in Michigan Education Journal. 


Your Duty in a Nutshell 


Each teacher has his own job laid out for him by 
the nature and needs of the individuals he is to 
teach and not by prescribed courses of study or en- 
trance requirements of higher institutions, however 
important and essential these may sometimes be as 


stimuli, incentives, and motives.—Princeton Educa- 
tion, quoted in Educational Method. 








We Have Abandoned 


Homogeneous Grouping 


By 
LEON MONES 


FTER SOME years of class organization 
based on homogeneous grouping, we 
have abandoned the practice. We used to 
get our entrants from the elementary school 
arranged in a hierarchy of descending I.Q.’s, 
achievement test scores, reading ages, and 
other indexes of ability and capacity. We 
used to skim the cream off the top and 
organize the “best” classes. Then very con- 
scientiously we used to proceed downward 
to lower and lower cream content until we 
were left with pretty thin substance for 
the “worst” classes. 

There was always hope and prayer on 
the part of the teachers to be served with 
a schedule of heavy cream. Those who got 
the “worst” classes felt that they were being 
given an insufficiency of creamy diet in 
their schedules. 

After some years we began to think. 
Why homogeneous grouping in a junior 
high school? We were ready to admit that 
where the main purpose was to hand out 
information, to train in skills, or to develop 
expertness in some craft or process, it was all 
right to select those who were capable of 
the highest attainment. Surely if you want 
to teach medicine, or law, or calculus, or 
stenography, it’s probably good procedure 


ye 


Eprror’s Note: A new “social grouping” 
has succeeded the former plan of homo- 
geneous grouping in the Cleveland Junior 
High School, Newark, New Jersey, where 
the author is principal. Mr. Mones offers 
a number of facts in the case in criticizing 
the old system and justifying the new 


plan. 
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to select the cream of the available candi- 
dates. 

But was that our intention in the junior 
high schools? We felt that it was not. We 
felt that the junior high school was essen- 
tially a school area in which boy and girls 


were expected to learn the mechanics of - 


living. We felt that in the junior high 
school the pupils were meant to achieve 
the beginnings of social status, the founda- 
tions of adult attitudes, some fundamental 
mental concepts, and some acceptance and 
understanding of the principles and ways 
of democratic life. 

We felt, too, that in the junior high 
school perfection of academic achievement 
was not the great touchstone. On the con- 
trary we came to the conclusion that if we 
over-emphasized academic achievements on 
the part of those who were capable, we 
should lose sight of the social processes 
and consequences for which the junior high 
school ought primarily to stand. 

We felt particularly that too little at- 
tention had been paid to the real nature 
of a “class”. When we are given a class, 
say 9B 23 for instance, do we not accept 
it as an assemblage of forty boys and girls, 
grouped for the study of a subject, with a 
certain median I.Q., so many good students 
and so many bad, etc.? 

As a matter of fact, however, once you 
put forty boys and girls together, have you 
not incubated a living, acting entity—if we 
dare coin a word, a “socioplasm” that will 
begin to function according to laws and a 
will of its own? Do not the forty boys and 
girls at once go into a ferment of social in- 
teraction, indulging in rivalry, bullying, ex- 
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hibiting, testing one another out, appraising 
one another, forming attitudes of attraction 
and repulsion—just so many animated cells 
seeking adjustment and coordination into an 
organism? 

And does not each pupil who is a member 
of the class organism demand certain sat- 
isfactions—certain securities, and successes, 
and stimulations, and acceptances? And in 
the course of finding his individual role in 
the class life, does he not assume a social 
personality that may become his social role 
in life? Does he not become the class “smart 
guy” or the “clown” or the “show-off” or 
the “baby” or the “bolshevik” or the “dumb- 
bell” or the “leader” or the “coward”? And 
is not this role or status accepted by him 
because it seems to have the class sanction? 
And does he not more and more tend to 
live up to his role? 

And the class itself—Is it not always puls- 
ing with tension and energies and resist- 
ances? Surges toward leadership, inertias 
against controls, crystallizations of attitudes, 
excitements, resentments, and what not— 
aren't these always activating the class even 
when it seems to be only an anesthetized, 
lethargic group of boys and girls? 

And can't the class become any one of 
these things? 

a) A democratic, miniature society under 
leadership democratically arisen. 

b) A regimented, dominated corps of 
pupil robots. 

c) A mob rebellious and undisciplined. 

d) A gang acting in accordance with secret 
controls. Etc. 

In short, is not a shrewd, calculating 
study to discover tentatively the nature of 
a class—the personalities, roles, tensions, in- 
ertias, and their possibilities for danger and 
good—much more important than a lesson 
plan? 

It was thinking after this pattern that 
made us feel that “homogeneous group- 
ing” is essentially a narrow, mechanical, 
highly artificial method of grouping a class. 
Furthermore, we suspected that “homoge- 


neous grouping” was like a house built of 
index cards: it doesn’t stay put. ~ 

We considered classes that were homo- 
geneously grouped. At the beginning of the 
term there were little scatters of achieve- 
ment among the pupils, and at the end 
of the term the scatters were still there. 
You cannot kill the social processes that 
make for differentiation among people. 
Take a group of pupils ranging between 
any two percentiles in intelligence, achieve- 
ment, aptitude, or what not, and let the 
processes of social upheaval and fermenta- 
tion go on for awhile and see what happens. 
You will find, we believe, that nature abhors 
verticality just as it abhors a vacuum. 

Put the saints of this world on a desert 
island to live and they'll develop their just 
proportion of sinners. And probably all the 
sinners of the world under the same condi- 
tions, will develop their just proportion of 
saints. 

At all events, we're going to try to arrange 
classes after a different concept, the concept 
of the “social group”. We are trying to 
conceive of a class as having eight criteria: 

1. A class is a social group in which each 
pupil may achieve his highest possible social 
status. 

2. A class is a group in which the demo- 
cratic processes leading to the emergence of 
democratic leadership may go on. 

3. A class is a social group in which the 
democratic processes of mutual stimulation, 
accommodation, rivalry, interaction, imita- 
tion, acceptance, etc., may go on so that 
pupils may achieve the emotional kinetics 
of democratic life. 

4. A class is a social group in which in- 
telligence is not a measure for a plateau of 
achievement but is instead a process of 
social interaction. In other words, the in- 
telligence of a class is to be exerted as class 
energy and is to function among pupils as 
a process of give and take. 

5. Pupils are to be removed or placed 
within classes not on the basis of intelli- 
gence measurements but on the basis of 
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social returns to the pupil and to the class. 

6. In classes socially grouped, brilliant 
pupils may achieve their highest perform- 
ance and their best development by being 
given the opportunity to help those not so 
gifted. 

7. Backward and retarded pupils in a 
class socially grouped may be challenged 
to better adjustment and performance than 
if put into classes with pupils on their own 
level of mentality. 

8. Classes socially grouped will be sub- 
ject to change in pupil personnel when- 


ever more effective social performance can 
be achieved through changes. 

This is our concept of social grouping. 
Of course, we are in the very beginnings of 
experimental attempt. But we do know this, 
that the new concept is definitely in accord- 
ance with the modern theories of social 
psychology. The work of Kurt Lewin and 
others shows convincingly that educational 
groupings had better be made in accordance 
with our knowledge of dynamic social as- 
sociation rather than in accordance with 
theories of the static and eternal I.Q. 


Greater Utilization of Photo-Engravings 
By O. E. BONECUTTER 


What do you do with all your nice new “annual” 
photo-engravings when they come back from the 
printer? Junction City, Kan., Junior-Senior High 
School has partially solved the problem by using 
them several times before and after they go into the 
yearbook. 

With the first week of school a program of pupil 
and faculty photography is launched which has as 
its goal the adequate picturization of each pupil 
activity as it occurs. Photographs which can be 
taken early in the school year and used in the first 
month of school are: 

A group picture of the entire faculty which will 
introduce all of the new teachers to the community; 
individual pictures of the entire faculty which can 
be used as the extra-curricular work of each teacher 
comes to the attention of the community; individual 
pictures of the football team to be used in news 
stories about the coming season; newly elected class 
officers; the student council and other dubs. A 
three-day service on photo-engravings makes possi- 
ble the timely use of these pictures. While interest 
in the activity is at its height these cuts are run 
in the weekly school paper, and the city, daily and 
weekly newspapers. 

Advance pictures of all plays and similar activi- 
ties are engraved and used in news stories and 
posters advertising these attractions. Individual cuts 
are made of football players so that they may be 
used in connection with sports items. 

The senior panels of the previous year are sawed 
into individual cuts with the metal-cutting jig saw 
and used to illustrate stories of scholarships won or 
vocational advancement. Old snapshot panels and 
cuts of buildings can be made to serve another year 


by stripping the zinc from the mounting, cutting 
the engraving into letters or novel shapes and re- 
mounting on the same block. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to leave projecting nibs which can be filed 
down and used to tack the engraving on the wood. 

All engravings are zinc, mostly 100-line. A few 
cuts with larger features are ordered made in 85- 
line, as this coarse screen insures a clear impression 
on news print and is satisfactory for the enamel 
stock of the yearbook. 

At the end of the school year all cuts are arranged 
into a photo yearbook. The area of engravings used 
in the school yearbook has nearly tripled under this 
plan. Various colors of ink are used for different 
pages and for decoration. Not one complaint (we 
feared it would happen) has been heard from a 
purchaser that “we have seen these pictures before”. 
The success of the book is attested by the fact that 
sales have increased considerably during the two 
years that the plan has been in operation. 

There has been little extra cost to the yearbook 
under this new plan, although now there are about 
three times as many square inches of engraving in 
the yearbook as formerly. In fact, a nice profit has 
been made each year. This profit has been made 
possible by the following devices: 

1. The school paper pays a share on the cuts, 
since it uses them in the issue which gives the news 
of the subject pictured. 

2. A share of the expense on cuts used to ad- 
vertise activities is paid by the activity advertised. 

3. Zinc halftones are much cheaper than copper 
halftones. 

4. Our engraving work is given to the lowest 
bidder. 





3 VARIATIONS on the 
OBJECTIVE TEST 


By 
CARL G. WINTER 


XAMINATIONS are approached with a 

feeling of dislike and tension by both 

the pupil and the teacher. The pupil fears 

possible failure or lowering of grades while 

the teacher looks to the test corrections with 

dread, as uninteresting and time consum- 
ing. 

But tests can be fun and pupils can look 
forward to them. Quiz programs on the 
radio have proved one of the most popular 
types of entertainment. Many listeners, 
especially in the low-income groups, look 
to the quiz program as an aid toward sup- 
plying some of the knowledge usually ob- 
tained in formal educational institutions 
which they could not or did not attend. 

The History-Mystery radio program pre- 
sented on Sundays from Philadelphia sug- 
gested a new examination technique in 
history. This program presented a series 
of short skits from history before a group 
of contestants. After each skit the contes- 
tants were quizzed upon information con- 
tained in the skit. The winner was the per- 
son who answered the greatest number of 
questions asked him about these skits. 

In my classes, after finishing a unit of 
work, I chose three pupils and informed 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: The author sees no rea- 
son why tests so often should be an un- 
pleasant and dreadful prospect for pupils. 
He has developed variations on the objec- 
tive test technique that have been fun for 
his pupils to take. Here he reports on three 
of his most successful departures. Mr. Win- 
ter teaches in the McClatchy Senior High 
School, Sacramento, California. 
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them they were to write short skits dealing 
with some phase of the subject. They could 
choose any incident, but each skit was to 
cover a different topic. After the skits were 
written I looked them over for historical 
accuracy. Then I asked each author to 
write ten or fifteen questions (depending 
on the length of the piece) to which answers 
could be found some place in his playlet. 

The day of the examination the three 
authors appeared before the class and acted 
out their skits, all three acting in each one. 
Afterward the author of each skit asked the 
class the questions based on his skit. 

An illustration may make this technique 
clearer. After studying the causes of the 
World War of 1914, one pupil wrote on the 
Algeciras Conference, another on the Anglo- 
French Entente of 1904, and the third used 
the Serajevo assassination and the follow- 
ing diplomatic moves which led to the 
declaration of war by Austria against Serbia. 
The first two had fifteen questions to ask 
on their skits while the third had twenty. 

The class enjoyed this novel way of taking 
an examination, while the writers did a 
great deal of extra research in order that 
they might present the best skits possible, 
since I had told them they would be marked 
on how well they presented their subject 
and how good their questions were. They 
were cautioned that the questions must be 
honest and important and not trivial and 
tricky. 

Another technique that pupils enjoy is 
the presentation of completion questions in 
the form of a letter, in which the pupils 
fill in blank words. Using the names of 
one or more members of the class always 
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creates interest and relieves the tension. 
The letter is a continuous narrative and 
enables the pupils to follow the continuity 
of thought, thus making it easier to answer 
the questions. 

Following is a brief example of this type 
of test (The italic words are underlined 
blanks and the test can be given so that 
pupils fill in the blanks on the examination 
paper or, using the numbers, answer on 
another sheet.): 

“Dear June: The last two weeks we have 
been studying Egypt. From the pictures of 
it I have found some new dress designs for 
my spring outfit. We learned that the kings 
of Egypt were called (1) Pharaohs, who 
were regarded by the people as (2) Gods, 
since they were supposedly descended from 
the Sun God, who was called (3) Ra. The 
Egyptian calendar dates back to about (4) 
gooo B.C. Their writing is made of draw- 
ings or pictures called (5) hieroglyphs. Their 
records were written on the walls of their 
tombs, which in the IV dynasty were four 
sided and pointed at the top, called (6) 
pyramids. Also, they wrote on paper made 
of reed, called (7) papyrus. 

“These records were left because of the 
belief in a life after death. The dead were 
given instructions on how to act in the 
other world in a manuscript called (8) The 
Book of the Dead. We learned a great deal 
about their life from our finds in these 
tombs. The largest of these was built by 
king (9) Khufu or Cheops and covers thir- 
teen acres in area. Nearby is the famous 
mythological statue of a beast half woman 
and half lion called the (10) sphinx. 

“We have learned most of all from the 
tomb of King Tutankhamen, which had 
not been found and plundered by grave 
robbers until opened in the 1920's. King Tut 
was the nephew of Ikhnaton, the great king 
whe tried to get the people to worship only 
(11) one God or the Sun God. This lasted 
only during his lifetime; after his death the 
people went back to their old ways. 

“Two other great Egyptians were the 


man who united upper and lower Egypt, 
king (12) Menes, and Hatshepsut, who was 
the first great (13) woman ruler. 

“Life in Egypt has changed little since 
the early times. Farmers there are still de- 
pendent on the flooding of the (14) Nile. 
This occurrence meant that crops could 
be grown in the same place decade after 
decade because the ground was renewed 
by (15) deposits of silt. This caused the rise 
of civilization here, but the lack of inter- 
course with the world stopped it from de- 
veloping further. Next we are studying the 
blitzkriegers of the ancient world, the war- 
rior nations of the fertile crescent. Love, 
Dorothy.” 

Referring to different ones in the class, 
but not in such a way as to cause embarrass- 
ment, adds interest in this type of letter 
examination. 

A third type of examination is the nar- 
rative map quiz. Blank maps are given to 
the class, and they are to locate on them by 
numbers the places referred to by the in- 
structor in a running narrative. The nar- 
rative adds interest that a straight map quiz 
lacks. 

An example taken from United States 
history follows. The pupils are given a map 
of the United States and the topic is the 
expansion of the United States: 

“The United States started out with the 
thirteen original colonies that extended 
from Maine (1) to Georgia (2), and from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi River, taking 
in the old Northwest Territory (3) that 
now is in the center of our country. 

“Our next addition was the Louisiana 
Purchase (4), which we bought to get New 
Orleans (5) from the French, whom we 
feared at the time. Many are advocating 
we do the same with French and English 
possessions in the western hemisphere to 
prevent them from falling into hostile 
hands. 

“We added West Florida (6) in 1810, by 
settling there, and East Florida (7) in 1819 
by purchase from Spain for five million 
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dollars. After our people settled in Mexican 
Texas they decided the American govern- 
ment was better, so they revolted and 
formed the Lone Star Republic (8), which 
wanted to be part of the United States. 
When we added Texas, Mexico (9) ob- 
jected and we went to war. Just before this 
war broke out California (10) had set up 
a new republic which also joined the United 
States immediately. 

“At the end of this war we obtained the 
territory from the Rocky Mountains (11) 
to the Pacific Ocean and from the Oregon 
Territory to the Gila River (12). We 
claimed the Oregon Territory (13) jointly 
with England at first, then we wanted it all. 
Our slogan was ‘54:40 or Fight’. England 
said, ‘Okay, let’s fight’, so we decided to 
settle on the 49th parallel (14) with the ex- 
ception of Vancouver island (15), which 
extends below this line. 

“With all this territory, we needed still 
more, as there were no low passes through 
the Rockies except to the south of us. So 


1,000,000 Years and Science 


What exactly is science? Science is a method of 
making discoveries, so superior to all others that 
it would be almost fair to cail it the method of mak- 
ing discoveries. The human race is perhaps 1,000,000 
years old, but it took man go00,000 of those years to 
discover that he could chip stones into rough, sharp 
fragments for weapons. Thus he passed from the 
“tooth-and-claw age” into the Old Stone Age. In 
90,000 years more, he discovered that he could im- 
prove these chipped stone weapons by grinding and 
polishing them. In 5,000 years more, he discovered 
a few metals and reached the stage about which we 
read in ancient and mediaeval history. Only about 
400 years ago did he discover a highly successful 
method of discovering, and enter upon our modern 
age of science. Every year now there are more dis- 
coveries than in the 1,000,000 or so years of pre- 
scientific history! The method of discovering is the 
method of science. It is commonly called “the 


scientific method.”—PxHiie B. SHARPE in Science 
Education. 


we bought Gadsden Purchase (16) just south 
of the Gila River. This sale, in 1853, was 
our last addition to the present forty-eight 
states. 

“Later we bought Seward’s Ice Box, as 
it was called, or Alaska, but we still have 
a great deal of territory to add if we want 
to fulfill the demand of the advocates of 
Manifest Destiny. These claimed it was the 
manifest destiny of the United States to ex- 
tend from the Atlantic (17) to the Pacific 
(18) and from the North Pole to the South 
Pole. We have Alaska but not Canada (19), 
and we have some land at the South Pole, 
but at best only a few Americans seriously 
want us to add more territory. We want to 
live in peace and friendship with ‘Our Lady 
of the Snows’ to the north and our neighbor 
to the south of the Rio Grande River (20).” 

The examinations presented in this article 
are perhaps harder to create but are less work 
to correct, and they do relieve the tension of 
the class when they are given. The result 
is better work. 


No “Baby Stuff” 


In an attempt to meet the needs of the slow and 
failing pupils, and in recognition of the individual 
differences in ability, interests, and needs, the Al- 
goma High School this year revised its course of 
study and added three “subsections”, or special 
classes, in English. . . . After working with this 
group for a semester, I find that these pupils enjoy 
their work more, are less discouraged, and do better 
work when segregated from the better pupils. 

I have found these pupils to be as emotionally 
mature as our bright pupils. To prove this I have 
only to refer to the Cumulative Reading Records on 
which their voluntary reading is recorded. Several 
of the class read more mature books than the 
pupils in the regular class, and others are insulted 
to have what they call “baby-stuff” suggested to 
them. Some of the popular books in this section are 
Boy on Horseback, American Wings, Good-Bye Mr. 
Chips, Over African Jungles, and The Story of the 
Pony Express.—Marion C. Boepecker in Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 





“DON’T BE A SUCKER!” 


Elston pupils study the odds in craps, 
slot machines, lotteries, and the like 
By T. L. ENGLE 


© pouBT many teachers and school 
N patrons will be shocked at the thought 
of teaching gambling in the high school. 
It is not the intention of the writer to say 
whether gambling is “wrong”, but he does 
believe that as a factor in our social life 
it should be discussed in the classroom. 
There are some who believe that gamb- 
ling is socially desirable. In some countries 
it is used as a means of national revenue 
and has been suggested for this purpose in 
America. Many philanthropic organiza- 


tions use various forms of gambling as 
means of raising money with which to 
carry on their work. On the other hand, we 
all recognize that gambling is part of the 


stock-in-trade of our social underworld. 
——§j——— 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Engle advocates the 
teaching of gambling to all high-school pu- 
pils. Among the gambling games and de- 
vices which his pupils study or experiment 
with are: coin machines, lotteries, punch 
boards, craps, penny matching, and roulette 
wheels. They calculate mathematically the 
odds against the gambler in each type of 
gambling, and become wiser if not sadder 
at the end. They learn that no amount of 
talking to the dice will change the chances 
of getting a six, and that a coin machine, 
far from being a Santa Claus, will surely 
“take them to the cleaner’. Dr. Engle of- 
fered this enlightenment while teaching 
psychology and mathematics in Elston Sen- 
ior High School, Michigan City, Indiana. 
He is now an instructor at the Indiana 
University Extension Center, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 
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The word gambling is often used in a 
generic sense to refer to speculation on any 
event whose outcome is uncertain, for ex- 
ample, horse races, basketball games, the 
weather, the fortunes of war. However, the 
writer is using the term in a more specific 
sense to refer to speculation on events en- 
tirely dependent upon mathematical 
chance. Or, as a Massachusetts court has 
defined a lottery, “A lottery is a scheme 
by which a result is reached by some action 
or means taken, and in which result man’s 
choice or will has no part, nor can human 
reason, foresight, sagacity, or design enable 
him to know or determine such result until 
the same has been accomplished.” 

For example, such a definition would 
take speculation on a basketball game out 
of the field of gambling, for by virtue of care- 
ful previous study of the two teams in- 
volved some skill and judgment might be 
developed which would enable one to pre- 
dict the outcome of a given game far better 
than the fifty-fifty mathematical chance. 

There has not been a great deal of work 
done on the psychology of gambling, but 
psychologists discuss gambling in terms of 
thrill, that is, in terms of sudden and in- 
tense emotional conditions. In the thrill 
there is usually present some possibility of 
danger but always with the chance of es- 
cape. One may be in danger of losing a 
large sum of money if he depends on the 
results of throwing a pair of dice, but there 
is the possibility that he may not lose and 
may even win. Therefore, the player ex- 
periences a thrill. 

It is the writer’s contention that high- 
school pupils should learn something of 
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the probability of losing as well as the 
possibility of winning in gambling. If one 
understands even a little of the mathema- 
tics of chance he will be in a position to 
judge how much of his gambling money is 
being spent for the possibility of profit and 
how much of it is being spent for the ex- 
perience of a thrill. He will be able to 
evaluate the street vender’s cry, “Buy a 
ticket, I bring you luck.” 

The following notes are based on the 
writer’s experience as a teacher of high- 
school psychology and mathematics in the 
Isaac C. Elston Senior High School of 
Michigan City, Indiana. However, many 
of the suggestions might be used just as 
well in other classes, especially the social- 
science classes. 

Crap shooting is often thought of as a 
very lowly form of gambling, yet it is a 
form with which most high-school pupils 
are familiar, and can be used as the basis 
of an assignment on gambling. In terms of 
mathematics, advanced pupils may be able 
to calculate the probability of throwing a 
seven, an eleven, or any other number on 
a pair of dice, but even without such mathe- 
matical skill a simple experiment may be 
performed. 

The writer has often asked the members 
of a class to “shoot craps” as their assign- 
ment for the next day. He tells them that 
they may “talk” to the dice or use any 
magic helps known to them, but they are 
to keep a careful record of what numbers 
appear at each throw. The next day in class 
the results for the individuals in the class 
are pooled in order to obtain a more sta- 
tistically reliable figure for the class as a 
whole. The results for one class are typical 
and are given in the accompanying table. 

In this case a total of three thousand 
throws with pairs of dice was made. The 
theoretical mathematical chance and the 
experimental figures found by the class are 
both indicated. The dice used were simply 
such as the pupils happened to possess or 
could borrow and were not checked for 


accuracy. Following the collection of the 
data the pupils were asked to make graphs 
showing both the theoretical and experi- 
mental data, graphs which plainly pointed 
out the mathematical basis for this form of 
gambling. 

Theoretical 

Chance 


Combination 
On Two Dice 


Experimental 


However, as practiced in many gambling 
“joints” these figures would not be secured 
because dice are often loaded in such places. 
Loaded dice are available commercially but 
probably could not be obtained by a high- 
school teacher. The writer has permitted 
pupils to learn for themselves that the 
probability of throwing a given number 
may be varied by means of loading. If a 
small hole is bored through a spot on a 
die and a little molten lead poured into the 
hole, a die is obtained which will follow 
certain laws but not the laws of pure 
mathematical chance found in the “honest” 
dice used by the class. 

Should not the pupils know that the 
thrill of winning is often greatly lessened 
for the player in a professional gambling 
establishment by this and other schemes 
which upset the usual mathematical laws 
of chance? 

Pitching pennies makes another interest- 
ing assignment which will help drive home 
the lesson of mathematical chance in gam- 
bling. For example, the writer has asked each 
pupil in the class to secure ten pennies, 
pitch them into the air one at a time, per- 
mit them to fall on the floor, and then 
make a careful record of the number of 
heads and the number of tails in each set 
of ten pennies thrown. 

Students of advanced high-school algebra 
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will be able to find the mathematical chance 
of throwing any given combination of heads 
and tails by expanding the binomial 
(H + T)*. (In this formula H represents 
heads, T represents tails, and n indicates 
the number of pennies thrown at a time— 
ten in our illustration.) Pupils without 
this training in mathematics can be given 
the theoretical figures and then be per- 
mitted to find the experimental results for 
themselves. In one class the writer had the 
pupils obtain 1024 groups of ten pitches 
each. Graphs were made of the theoretical 
and experimental data, as here indicated. 


Theoretical 
Chance 


Combinations Of Experimental 


Heads And Tails 


At one time while visiting the casino 
at Monte Carlo the writer was amused to 
hear an American woman forbid her high- 
school-age niece to enter the casino because 
she did not wish to have her see the wicked 
gambling. The writer wondered if the girl 
was permitted to go to the local drug store 
back home with its array of slot machines 
and punch boards. 

A term paper on the subject of Monte 
Carlo makes an interesting assignment and 
pupils may be quite surprised to learn of 
the mathematical accuracy with which the 
casino is operated. Furthermore, it may 
come as a surprise to learn that taxes are 
unnecessary in the little country of Monaco 
because governmental expenses are met by 
profits from the casino. However, it is for- 
eigners who contribute the money because 
natives of the country are not permitted 
to lose their money by way of the gambling 
tables. If others think the thrill is worth the 
price, the casino operators are glad to take 
their money. 


Roulette wheels can be purchased at ten- 
cent and other stores. Although they do not 
run with the mathematical precision of the 
wheels of Monte Carlo, the writer has found 
that they provide very interesting data for 
a high-school class. Again a precaution needs 
to be taken. Commercial gambling wheels 
do not always follow the laws of chance. 
In a catalog of gambling supplies the 
writer once saw this very interesting descrip- 
tion of a wheel, “Under perfect control 
of the operator at all times.” 

Much of the commercial success of gamb!- 
ing devices depends upon the fact that 
people are eager to tell their friends of 
their winnings but hesitate to mention 
their losses. We are told of the jack-pots won 
on the slot machine but we are not told 
of the numerous nickels, dimes, and 
quarters which went down its iron throat 
with no return except the doubtful pleas- 
ure of watching pictures of fruit whirl 
around before the eyes (but fail to stop in 
the right combinations.) 

Sometimes university classes obtain slot 
machines and carry on experimental work 
with them in the laboratory, but in most 
high schools such experiments could not 
be performed. The writer has found it in- 
structive to ask pupils to observe a given 
slot machine in some bowling alley, drug 
store, or ice cream parlor and keep a record 
of the number of times it is played during 
a period of time and the amount of win- 
nings. This can be done very casually so 
that there will be no objections. 

A committee of pupils observing in re- 
lays can soon collect some very interesting 
figures, and a little calculation reveals a 
surprisingly small percentage of returns 
for the players, although obviously the story 
from the owner’s point of view is quite 
different. The writer has heard of cases 
in which the rent and other running ex- 
penses of a business were taken care of 
through profits on the slot machine while 
income from legitimate business could all 
be counted as net profit. 
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Punch-boards are another form of gam- 
bling often suggesting good fun to thrill- 
seeking high-school pupils. Catalogs listing 
such boards describe them in terms of in- 
take and output, two figures much farther 
apart than the gross income and net profit 
figures of the average business. Again the 
high-school teacher may have difficulty in 
getting such equipment for experimental 
purposes, but systematic pupil observation 
of a given board will reveal some interesting 
figures on the cost of a thrill. 

Paddle wheels and lottery tickets of vari- 
ous kinds offer further opportunities for 
studying the price paid for thrills, whether 
these devices be operated by charitable 
organizations or professional gambling con- 
cessions, whether the prize be a new auto- 
mobile or a box of candy of questionable 
age. 

I have made no attempt to cover all the 


possibilities of teaching gambling in the 
high school, the foregoing suggestions 
merely being notes based on my personal 
experience. The teacher will need to move 
cautiously in introducing the subject of 
gambling. Parents may object because they 
misunderstand the motive of the teacher, 
although a few minutes of explanation in 
advance at a P.T.A. meeting will probably 
overcome this difficulty. Certain business 
interests in the community may object be- 
cause much of their profit comes from 
high-school pupils seeking a thrill by way 
of gambling devices. 

However, if your pupils can be permitted 
to learn some of the fundamental facts of 
gambling, perhaps some of them may say, 
as did a boy in a class taught by the writer, 
“Do you know, I used to be fool enough to 
gamble and think I could win. Now I don’t 
see how anybody can be so silly.” 


PORTRAITS—NOT FLATTERING 


No. 2—“So cute and such fun” 


By MILDRED UHLMAN 


“Oh, we do have such fun together,” Miss Leslie 
trilled, “Don’t we, boys and girls?” They lifted their 
eyes and smiled politely at their instructor and her 
visitor, then returned to their reading. 

Miss Leslie, coach and dramatic teacher, went 
on, her voice warm and bright, “Teaching is such a 
privilege these days, boys and girls are so wonder- 
fully alert. It keeps me young to be with them. 
Why—can you believe it—I actually fall into their 
way of thinking; even their fads are cute.” She 
glanced at the girls’ bright hairbows and the boys’ 
loud shirts. 

A small yet distinct sigh escaped the boy nearest 
the teacher and her visitor. He flushed and bent 
quickly over his work. Miss Leslie gave him a 
quick, distressed look. “Whatever?” she began and 
then with a flustered little laugh continued her 
earlier train of thought. 

When the door had closed on her supervisor she 
came and stood beside the lad’s desk. Determinedly 
she forced the puzzled look from her face and 
asked playfully, “Did Miss Lane and I disturb you, 


Ralph? Were you wanting to concentrate?” 

The boy hunched his shoulders still further for- 
ward and glowered in embarrassment at his book. 
He shook his head and mumbled, “I'm sorry.” 

Miss Leslie placed a hand on his shoulder. 
“Come, now, Ralph, we're such good friends, tell 
Miss Leslie—” Rudely the boy moved his shoulder 
so that her hand fell away. 

There was a concerted intake of breath from the 
entire class, as if some power had commanded them 
to inhale in unison. And then a painful silence fol- 
lowed. 

Tears came to the woman's eyes. Hastiiy she 
went to her desk, and fumbled in her purse for a 
handkerchief. Her eyes attended to, she said tremu- 
lously, “I'll be here until four o'clock, Ralph.” 

At three Ralph came out of his last-period class 
and hurrying past Miss Leslie’s room, walked de- 
terminedly from the building. “Cute,” he mimicked, 
and “Such fun.” He scowled remembering, “Treats 
us like little kids that have to be coaxed; she ought 
to get wise to herself.” 








= IDEAS IN BRIEF —“ 


Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


Pupils’ Time Capsule 


A “time capsule” was a recent project of pupils 
in the General Science class of Cedar Grove, Wis., 
High School. It contains a collection of materials 
that the pupils felt best represented our times. Ac- 
cording to the will of the pupils, the capsule is to 
be opened by the members of the scnool’s science 
class of 1963, so that by comparison with the 
achievements of that time, the progress of science 
may be estimated.—Lestiz A. STOVALL in Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 


33 Pairs of Tonsils, $65 


Last December the Winfield, Ala., High School 
took unusual steps to combat the prevalence of 
diseased tonsils among pupils, which had been caus- 
ing widespread absences from class and lowered 
efficiency in school work. Part of the school build- 
ing was turned into a hospital. In a wholesale tonsil 
blitzkrieg, 33 pupils were parted from their trouble- 
some organs. The price was also wholesale—$65, or 
less than $2 per pair. And here is the background: 
Medical examination of 167 girls of the school 
showed that 42 had diseased tonsils and that 51 
had unsatisfactory tonsils. It was surmised that 
proportions would run as high for the boys. But 
many families in the community could not afford 
operations. C. C. Edmonson, principal, and a doctor 
on the school board presented the situation before 
the local Kiwanis Club, which raised $65 for the 
project. It was found that 33 operations could be 
performed on a table in the school building for 
that sum. So that many pupils were selected on the 
basis of seriousness of the case and inability of 
parents to pay. Four doctors and two nurses co- 
operated, and two local firms supplied the means 
of transporting the children back to their homes 
rapidly during the afternoon and early evening.— 
Mivprep Dewserry in Alabama School Journal. 


Getting Out the Vote 


The small per cent of votes cast in a local elec- 
tion, in comparison with the number of eligible 
voters, caused pupils in the Problems of American 
Democracy course of Hillside, N.J., High School to 
think. Querying residents, they found that one 
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reason for light voting was that many people dis- 
liked to vote blindly, and felt that they had no wav 
of obtaining factual information about candidates 
from a strictly nonpartisan viewpoint. A Board of 
Education election was coming up. This motivated 
pupils to consider what information would guide 
voters in making an intelligent selection. A series 
of questions to candidates was evolved. A pupil 
committee of four visited each aspirant, got answers 
to the questions. A pupil editorial board sifted this 
and wrote 100-word summaries on each candidate, 
giving pertinent facts but omitting party affiliations. 
The local newspaper heard, became interested, and 
published the entire survey before election. This 
project was repeated before the November 1939 
election. Seniors of the school on another occasion 
collected data on a proposed State amendment 
legalizing pari-mutuel race-track betting. Classroom 
debate preceded preparation of a series of facts on 
both sides of the question for parents. Three classes 
questioned goo residents for a cross-section of 
sentiment, and a committee interviewed business 
men and public officials. The local paper published 
the results. Last spring the seniors were busy at- 
tempting to measure local public opinion on issues 
raised by the European War. They used Gallup Poll 
methods. These pupils are learning to be citizens! 
—WEYMAN QO. STEENGRAFE in New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review. 


Provocative Pre-test 


A pre-test based upon the terrain about Ithaca, 
N.Y., introduced a unit on local geology in two 
eighth-grade science classes. The questions were 
not designed to test informational background, but 
to challenge imagination. The success of the pre- 
test, in terms of interest and intelligent discussion, 
seems to warrant more extensive use of the idea. 
Eight local points were included in the test, and 
from 3 to 5 statements were made about each, em- 
phasizing geological change. Pupils were asked to 
mark statements they thought most probable with 
a plus sign, those they did not believe with a 
minus sign. Typical questions: “Cascadilla Gorge: 
has always been as deep as it is now; is being 
dug deeper every year; was once a much smaller 
gorge; was dug out by a glacier. Cayuga Lake: is 
filling up; may some day disappear; cannot change; 
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was here at the beginning of the world; is a 
dammed-up river valley.” It was interesting to note 
the effect of suggestions that such supposedly 
permanent features could change, although pupils 
could usually recall small changes that they had 
noticed personally —WaALTER A. THURBER in Science 
Education. 


Films Publicize Our Work 


The Dunkirk, N.Y., schools made their debut in 
the school movie field with a 400-foot reel of 16 
mm. silent film showing our classes in sight saving 
and for physically handicapped children. The film 
aroused so much public interest that it was de- 
cided to continue filming the schools and to lend 
the films to clubs, churches, schools, P.T.A.'s, and 
other civic groups. Our second picture “sampled” 
activities from the kindergarten through the fourth 
grade. As in the first film, every effort was made 
to insure natural conditions and avoid “staged” 
class work. The third motion picture, which has 
had the most showings, both in and out of the 
city, is a Kodachrome color film called “The Dun- 
kirk School Gardens”. Immediate plans call for 
filming activities of the Industrial High School. 
Planned to interest the public in the schools, our 
films have been shown to about one-fourth the 
population of Dunkirk and its surrounding area. 
Unexpectedly, we found teachers praising the films 
for their informative presentation of others’ teach- 
ing techniques. Purchase or rental of all the neces- 
sary equipment, and hire of a cameraman, for mak- 
ing a 400-foot reel of 16mm. film might cost $300. 
But frequently it is possible to borrow the equip- 
ment, and most school systems turn up at least one 
competent amateur movie-maker. In such an event 
costs can be reduced to about $40, and the films 
can, as we have demonstrated, be professional jobs. 
As a public-relations device, they are most effective. 
—Cuarces D. Tintey in New York State Education. 


14 Functional Science Units 
for r1th Grade 


Functional Science is an eleventh-grade course in 
the Yonkers, N.Y., High School, intended to meet 
the practical needs of pupils who will not go to 
college. The 14 units offer more possible material 
than can be covered—so problem situations are 
drawn from them, and varying amounts of time are 
spent on each unit, according to the interests, needs, 
and abilities of a particular class. Following are the 
titles of the units, some of which require no ex- 
planation: “Keeping the Home Warm and Com- 
fortable”; “Machines in the Home” (including their 
care); “Measuring What We Buy” (includes study 


of public utility meters); “Dangers and Cautions” 
(a safety unit, including safety in the home and a 
study of automobile brakes and their effectiveness); 
“Building, Upkeep, and Repair” (housing, and how 
to be a handy man around the home); “Keeping 
Clean—Bleaching” (soap and cleansing products— 
how to keep the home clean); “Chemistry of Com- 
mon Things” (the production and use of such items 
as aluminum, ceramics, salt, rubber, foods, fuels, 
cosmetics, etc.); “Recreation—Hobbies” (the ap- 
plications of science); “Health, or The Medicine 
Cabinet and How to Avoid Using It”; “Insects, Pests, 
and Bacterial Control”; “Textiles”; “Electrical Ap- 
pliances and Connections”; “How We See” (proper 
lighting, aids to seeing, etc.); and “Appreciation 
of Science” (miscellaneous unclassifiable items, and 
concluding summary.—Epwarp L. Lone in Cur- 
riculum Journal. 


Teachers’ Community Chest 
Gives Prestige 


Teachers are often asked to contribute to many 
welfare and social organizations, such as the 
Y.M.C.A., the Red Cross, Boy and Girl Scout 
Organizations, etc. One organization of school teach- 
ers formed a “community chest” of its own and dis- 
bursed its contributions as a group, not as indi- 
viduals. The effect was that the contribution of the 
teachers received considerable attention because of 
its size and also brought to light the amount of 
charity dispensed by the teachers. The effect this 
had towards the creation of good will was tre- 
mendous.—EDWARD PERRINE in New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review. 


Credit for Experiences 


Credit toward graduation for certain extracur- 
ricular activities will be given by Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, schools according to a plan proposed by 
Vierling Kersey and approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Types of out-of-school experiences for 
which pupils will receive credit are: religious train- 
ing, or activities connected with the church; civic 
participation or leadership in any efforts to pro- 
mote richer community life; participation in work 
activity, such as holding a part-time job, or en- 
gaging in unrewarded work; unusual accomplish- 
ment in development of talent, ability, and think- 
ing; and commendable activity in the home. Said 
Mr. Kersey, “How well we have come to know that 
not all learning takes place in school! . . . It is 
conceivable that this plan will give an impetus to 
more diligent application” on the part of pupils 
to daily-life affairs.—Western Journal of Education. 








THE MORNING of 
Principal WITHERS 


By 
ERNEST J. BECKER 


The place: The principal's office in a city 
high school. 

The time: Shortly after nine o'clock on 
a dark winter morning. 

(A momentary calm prevails in the outer 
offices. The pupils are safely tucked away 
in classroom, laboratory or gym. The Misses 
Weinberg and Kelly, chief clerk and as- 
sistant respectively, have assumed their 
innocent tasks before filing cabinet, record 
books and typewriters. Further off in the 
official suite the counselors carry on their 
mysterious rites, while the vice-principal 
calls all sorts of people on the telephone. 

(The principal himself, sitting in solitary 
state behind his mahogany desk, contem- 
plates with ill-disguised disgust the bundle 
of mail which has just been dumped into 
his basket. He segregates from the pile 
those pieces which bear the imprint of the 
department of education. There are eight 
of them, six in long envelopes, two in short 
ones. The short ones are first class mail; the 
long ones, in accordance with the well- 
known economical administration of the 


~~ 


Eprror’s Nore: Virgil was having his bust 
crowned in the third-period Latin class. But 
before Dr. Withers could attend that event 
there was Mrs. Plopkin, whose daughter’s 
locker had been raided; the ceiling in Room 
302 was about to fall in; and the vice- 
principal had a beef about Miss Morrison. 
In short, there was never a dull moment. 
Mr. Becker is a former principal of Balti- 
more, Maryland, high schools, and is now 
retired. 
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school system, are second class. He extracts 

a sheet from one of the first class fellows, 

reads what’s on it and heaves a sigh.) 

The principal (muttering to himself): An- 
other committee assignment. Never knew 
people so keen about giving other people 
work. Wish I weren't so good, then may- 
be they’d leave me off a few of these 
things. 

(He takes up number two. It’s from an 
assistant superintendent and states that a 
Mrs. Plopkin has written to the superin- 
tendent complaining that her daughter has 
had ten cents and three car checks stolen 
from her locker. She wants to know what 
is going to be done about it. Unless she gets 
immediate solace and restitution she'll take 
the matter to the school board. The Su- 
preme Court seems to loom in the offing if 
the school board fails of its duty. The prin- 
cipal is requested to investigate and report. 

(The principal puts that one aside, too, 
and picks up the topmost long envelope. 
It’s quite heavy and contains six mimeo- 
graphed sheets from the Bureau of Re- 
search. The other five, of varying heft, are 
from other branches of the administrative 
force. He puts all these aside after a cursory 
glance: what he says to himself can’t be 
printed here. 

(As he turns to his unofficial mail, Miss 
Weinberg appears at the doorway.) 

Miss Weinberg: Dr. Withers, Mrs. Plopkin 
has been here since before ny-un o'clock 
and is getting madder and madder every 
minute. Shall I tell her to come in? 

The principal: Let her wait a few moments 
longer—I like "em mad. Then show her 
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in. And oh, Miss Weinberg, you might 
call the business office, so-called, and re- 
mind them again that the ceiling in 302 
is still about to fall and may kill a few 
pupils. Not that that’s important, of 
course, but I don’t want the responsibil- 
ity. Tell ‘em this is the fourth report, two 
of them in writing. 

(Miss Weinberg says “Yessir” and swishes 
out.) 

The principal (to himself): Good girl, 
Weinberg, as clerks go. When I think 
of the truck they've been sending me 
since they stole Miss Molly from me, I’m 
thankful for Weinberg. 

(Mrs. Plopkin is now ushered in and 
plopkins herself uninvited into the chair on 
the other side of the mahogany.) 

Mrs. Plopkin: Are you the principal? 
(The principal admits the soft impeach- 

ment.) 

Mrs. Plopkin: Well, I must say you've got a 
funny way of running the school. Here 
there’s thieving all around the place and 
you don’t do a thing about it. Didn't my 
daughter Miriam tell you she’d had a lot 
of money snitched from her locker? (A 
good deal more along this line. Finally 
she stops for reserves to move up.) 

The principal: May I say a word, Mrs. Plop- 
kin, or do you want to talk some more? 

Mrs. Plopkin (bristling): That’s just what 
I told the superintendent; you come into 
this office politely and all you get is sar- 
casm. I won't stand for it. 

The principal (getting fed up but restrain- 
ing himself by a mighty effort): Now just 
calm yourself, Mrs. Plopkin, and let’s get 
together on this tragedy. How much did 
your girl lose? 

Mrs. Plopkin: What difference does that 
make? It’s the principle of the thing. 
The principal: Well, of course that’s so. 
And if you don’t want the money back 
we'll just skip that feature of the busi- 

ness. 

Mrs. Plopkin (sullenly): It was ten cents 
and three car checks. But it would’a been 


more if there’da been more. It’s the prin- 

ciple of the thing. 

The principal: It is indeed. It’s deplorable 
that a pupil should do such a thing. I 
absolutely agree with your attitude—I'd 
feel the same way if I were in your place. 
As you say so truly, it’s the principle of 
the thing. The amount involved doesn’t 
count. 

Mrs. Plopkin: A dime’s a dime, especially 
in these here times. 

The principal: Isn't it the truth? By the 
way, how did it happen that somebody 
else could get into your daughter's 
locker? Doesn't she have a combination 
padlock? 

Mrs. Plopkin: Of course she has. She just 
left it open a minute or so while she 
went—well, she went somewheres else— 
and when she came back the money had 
went. It’s a shame. 

The principal: But she did leave it open, 
didn’t she? And you remember that all 
you parents were distinctly told that the 
school is not responsible for articles lost 
through carelessness. We can’t possibly 
police the whole building nor can we kill 
off everybody who's inclined to take 
what's freely offered. So that’s all I can 
say about it. I'd be perfectly willing to 
refund the ten cents, but you see it’s the 
principle of the thing. Now I'm terribly 
busy, as you can see, so if you'll excuse 
me— 

(Mrs. Plopkin, somewhat subdued but 
still mumbling threats about the school 
board, retreats in good order.) 

(The principal buzzes for Miss Wein- 
berg.) 

The principal: Just write to Dr. K, will 
you, and tell him that I believe the Plop- 
kin matter referred to in his letter has 
been settled. Be careful about your com- 
mas. They have a way of turning up in 
all sorts of unexpected places, and Dr. 
K’s nervous about commas. 

Miss Weinberg: Yessir. (She smiles toler- 
antly and withdraws.) 
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(The principal resumes his homework. 
Presently the bell rings for change of classes. 
While this mass movement is under way, 
Miss Lester, head of the Latin department, 
appears smiling at the office door.) 

Miss Lester: May I come in a minute, or 
are you busy? 

The principal: Sure, come right in. Never 
too busy to dally with the classics. What's 
on your mind? 

Miss Lester: I just want to remind you that 
the senior Latin classes are observing Vir- 
gil’s birthday today, and they'd be so 
pleased to have you there. They're crown- 
ing his bust, you know, and things like 
that. 

The principal: I wouldn't miss it. There 
are so many busts I'd like to crown that 
Virgil will be a real help to my morale. 
Let’s see, third period, isn’t it? 

Miss Lester: Third, fourth and fifth, but of 
course I don’t expect you at all of them. 

The principal: Make it the third. I'll be 
there unless we're bombed in the inter- 
val. 

(Miss Lester trips out. The principal 
buzzes again for Miss Weinberg.) 

The principal: Anybody waiting to see me? 

Miss Weinberg: Mr. Haydn has just come 
in, but says he'll go right to the music 
room if you're busy. He says he hopes 
you are. 

The principal: Does he indeed? Show him 
in. 

(Mr. Haydn breezes in. He’s the super- 
visor of music for the city. Middle-aged and 
bald, he exudes music from every pore. 
Mr. Haydn: How’s the old man? Section 87, 

article 15, paragraph 12: “Supervisors 

must report to principals.” Just dropped 
in to see how Miss Foster's operetta’s get- 
ting on. No objection, I hope? (He laughs 
musically. After a bit more badinage, he 
lopes jauntily out, hurling a_ cheery 
greeting at the vice-principal, who is on 
her way in. She is obviously put out 
about something, a rare thing for her. 


Her kindly eyes are ablaze with indigna- 





tion; she’s so het up about something 
that she sails right into the office with- 
out a by-your-leave or anything.) 

The principal: Good morning, boss. First 
time I've had a chance to say it. Anything 
wrong? 

The vice-principal: I just want to tell you 
that I've given Miss Morrison a piece of 
my mind. She'll be in to see you pretty 
soon, so I’m getting in my story first. 

The principal: Oh, that poor soul. You 
know, you oughtn’t to let her get your 
goat; there’s nothing she likes better. 
What's she grouchy about now? 

The vice-principal: She practically accused 
me of lying. Here I've been spending 
hours trying to smooth over the mess she 
got us into about the Jones boy and I 
thought I had it settled when she starts 
it all over again and accuses me of under- 
mining her authority. So I told her a few 
things. 

The principal: I'm glad you did. You know, 
Miss Sallie, I think we're both inclined 
to be too soft with people like Morrison. 
The only treatment they yield to is a bat 
on the head. But don’t worry; if she 
comes in here, I'll take care of her. But 
I don’t think she will, so forget it. In- 
cidentally, Morrison’s not the only fly in 
our ointment. Look at this—if I can find 
it in this mess. (He digs around among 
his papers and finally draws out a pen- 
cilled note scrawled on a sheet of scratch 
paper.) 

The principal: This golden nugget is from 
our esteemed Mr. Grosskopf, of the de- 
partment of English in our great institu- 
tion. I found it on my desk this morning, 
and it seems to have had hard going in 
transit. Let me read it to you; it will take 
your mind off Morrison. (He reads): 
“Dr. Withers: Your remarks to my class 
this morning were unprofessional, dis- 
courteous and uncalled-for. You didn’t 
take the trouble to find out why the class 
seemed to be in disorder when you came 

in. Instead, you took them to task and 
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humiliated me. The discipline in this 
school is so lax that it’s a wonder any 
teaching can be done. I shall lodge a 
complaint with the superintendent.” 

The principal: Funny how people like that 
are always going to lodge complaints with 
the hierarchy, but never do. So there you 
are. Morrison may be a cucumber, but at 
least she keeps order in her classes. 

The vice-principal (somewhat mollified): 
Mr. Grosskopf was in to see me this 
morning. He says he’s being persecuted, 
that the teachers in his department, and 
especially his department head, resent the 
fact that he makes his pupils work. He 
made some comments on easy pedagogy; 
I felt sorry for him. What are you going 
to do about it? 

The principal: Oh, I'll smooth him down— 


gl 


I hope. Poor fellow. In the wrong pew. 

(At this point Miss Kelly enters. She is 
very beautiful indeed. Her fingernails and 
lips are crimson, her hair is puffed out in 

just the right places, her eyebrows are a 

straight line. But she’s a good typist and has 

a way with pupils and parents.) 

Miss Kelly: ’Scuse me, please, but Miss Les- 
ter has asked me to remind you both 
that Virgil’s havin’ his bust crowned next 
period. 

The principal (ecstatically): So he is! Away 
with the Morrisons and the Grosskopfs— 
let them stew in their own bitter juice. 
Come along, Miss Sallie, we're going to 
the Coronation! 

(He gives his arm to the vice-principal 
and together they proceed to the outer 
world just as the bell rings.) 


Recently They Said: 


Illiterates on School Boards 


“No illiterate is ever elected to a position on a 
school board!” you exclaim. Oh, yes, many are! I 
once worked for a school board whose treasurer 
was an illiterate. My own seventh-grade pupil made 
out my warrants and presented them to me. One 
member of my present board has only a third-grade 
education. This man was elected by a vote of 
twenty-three to twenty-one over an opponent whose 
only educational accomplishment is the ability to 
write his own name. This district faces ruin in 
the next three years because the ignorant vote 
is greater than the intelligent vote of the district, 
due to a large slum settlement in one section... . 

Perhaps it would be asking too much of some 
communities to place on their school boards only 
persons who have a high-school education, but 
surely every district could find among its citizens 
enough eighth-grade graduates to make up a board 
of education.—Vinnie C. Ho7man in School and 
Community. 


Impotent Consumers 


In the world of politics, the consumer is a 
blind beggar of gigantic stature, who stands on the 
corner of Paradox Street and Pressure Group Lane 
with nothing to sell but his woe. Consumers are 


the most tiresome of all the economic interest 
groups, because they are always present to prod the 
conscience of economic and political theorists, but 
never effective enough to make their influence felt. 
Potentially they would seem to be immense. Actu- 
ally, they are all but completely impotent. Their 
claims have a universality that makes theirs the 
most respectable of all the economic interests, but 
the smaller, and tougher, and better codrdinated 
pressure groups run off with all the prizes.—Stacy 
May, Rockefeller Foundation. 


Status of the 1,750,000 


Each year in the United States about 1,750,000 
young men and women offer their services as be- 
ginning workers. About half are town and city 
youth; the other half have grown up in villages or 
on farms. One in every ten is a Negro. Some of 
these young people have attended colleges and 
professional schools. Many others are graduates of 
high schools or of vocational schools or classes. In 
the country as a whole, about 40 per cent have 
dropped out of school without going beyond the 
second year of high school. In a few states as many 
as half have dropped out without going beyond 
the elementary school_—Recommendations of the 
American Youth Commission in The Occupational 
Adjustment of Youth. 





GEOMETRY 


The classroom procedure 
at Newport High School 


by COMES TO LIFE 


STANLEY L. CLEMENT 


EMORIZE proposition X for tomorrow. 

Close your books. Put proposition IX 
on the board.” The geometry class take 
a last fleeting glance at the book and then 
wearily trudge to the blackboard, each 
pupil to his marked-off section. “If it isn’t 
exactly like that in the book, you will 
have to write it out ten times and stay to 
put it on the board after school.” 

These words have a familiar ring to 
those of us who studied geometry a decade 
or more ago. The subject was then largely 
a memory course. Was it of much value? 
Very little, and that for the pupil who 
dared to do a little thinking for himself. 
It was far too abstract to be of practical 
use. 

What should be the objectives of geome- 
try? Its concepts have close correlation with 
other subjects. It is necessary in vocations 
such as engineering, architecture, naviga- 
tion, surveying, and designing. People de- 
velop an intelligent understanding of the 
practical geometry in life by acquiring 
knowledge of space concepts and apprecia- 


Eprror’s Note: The author reports that 
in his school, geometry is one of the most 
interesting and practical subjects. It is not 
the kind of formal geometry which most of 
us studied in high school. Instead, the prob- 
lems are closely related to everyday life, and 
there is a minimum of memory work. The 
three main features that make this geometry 
course interesting and useful are discussed 
in the article. And the outline of last year’s 
course indicates how it can be done. Mr. 
Clement is principal of the Newport, 
Maine, High School. 
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tion of design, drawings and maps. There 
are applications wherever we turn. Geo- 
metry is unsurpassed as a possible method 
for training pupils to think for themselves, 
to analyze critically, to exercise originality, 
and to possess independent judgment. Ge- 
ometry develops success traits such as ac- 
curacy, orderliness, promptness, and thor- 
oughness. 

With all these possibilities is the geome- 
try class to be a dull and lifeless experi- 
ence, to be endured only for the present 
and then forgotten as soon as possible? At 
Newport we say “No”. We believe geome- 
try to be one of our most interesting and 
practical subjects. 

How, then, is our course presented? First, 
a thorough foundation is carefully laid. 
The pupils themselves develop each new 
concept, and the use of each new tool. Ex- 
planation is in terms of the pupils’ experi- 
ences in everyday life. Subject matter is 
not imposed upon the pupil but tied in 
with his life activities. Little time is spent 
on formal propositions. These are discussed 
in class and pupils are encouraged to think 
out the proofs before even consulting the 
explanation in the book. Often pupils will 
reason out a proof equally as effective as 
the one printed in their text. This lessens 
memorizing and makes for better retention. 
A larger part of the time is spent working 
with original applications of theorems to 
actual life problems. 

Since geometry is closely connected with 
our everyday life, visual aid material can 
simplify explanation and promote under- 
standing. Slides, pictures, models, and 
plenty of tools for measuring and drawing 
should play a prominent part in the course. 
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Pupils themselves can bring into class and 
demonstrate the telescope, a camera, a lug- 
gage carrier, a transit, a pantograph, a 
photometer, or any one of many other in- 
struments which can be analyzed for geo- 
metrical aspects. 

At Newport three main features help 
make the course more useful. First, a set 
of practical problems is prepared by the 
class as a culmination of the work of each 
unit. This year the class was divided into 
five teams, thus making five special reports 
at the end of each unit. If over five prob- 
lems present themselves, two are combined 
in one report. Often one long topic is 
divided between two groups. The teams 
choose their own topics and their own 
methods of presentation. 

The usual form is a brief history of the 
problem, then a discussion or actual solu- 
tion with the help of pictures, original 
drawings and models, and finally, interest- 
ing comments and applications. Many maga- 
zine illustrations are clipped, and encyclo- 
pedias are used for reference. Paper and 
blackboard drawings are often made, while 
several actual working models of cardboard 
and wood are constructed. Each report is 
always followed by interesting discussion 
with members of other teams making con- 
tributions. For this reason two days are 
often needed for such activity. 

The units and connected problems used 
this year are as follows: 


A. Value of Geometry and Tools Used 


1. What is the nature of debating and 
proof? 

2. What tools are used for drawing? 

g. What geometrical figures are most 
familiar? 

4. What vocations depend upon ge- 
ometry? 

5. What common illustrations may be 
found for the lines and angles found 
in geometry? 

6. Can the eye always be depended on? 
(optical illusions) 


B. Triangles 


1. How are vertical angles used? 

2. What are the uses of right triangles? 

3. What are the uses of isosceles tri- 
angles? 

4. What are the uses of the parts of a 
triangle? (altitude, exterior angle, 
hypotenuse, leg, median) 

5. How can congruence theorems be ap- 
plied? 


C. Parallel Lines 


1. What are applications of parallel 
lines at home? (house plans, furni- 
ture) 

2. Where are parallel lines used in 
bridges, roads, raidroads? 

3. Why are parallel lines important in 
architecture? 

4- How do athletics involve parallel 
lines? (football, tennis) 

5. What tools are used in drawing par- 
allel lines? 


D. Construction and Design 


1. How should a football field be laid 
out? Tennis court? 

2. How are goal posts and telephone 
poles erected? 

3. How are bleachers built? 

4. How are hurdles constructed? 

5. How would a garage be built? 


E. Polygons 


1. What are examples and uses of trape- 
zoids? 

2. How do folding seats and folding 
beds work? 

3- How is a parallelogram of forces use- 
ful? 

4. What makes an airplane stay up? 
How can a sail boat sail against the 
wind? 

5. How is the pantograph made and 
used? 

6. What is the nature of tile and lino- 
leum floors? 
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F. Circles 


I. 


4- 


5- 


. What 


is the connection between 
circles and design? 


. What is the story of wheels? 

. What is the explanation of eclipses? 
. How are tunnels constructed? 

. How do pulleys, belts, gears, etc. 


work? 


. Loci 


What loci are involved in planning 
a town? 


. What loci are involved about a car? 
. How are loci used in war? 
. How are loci used in radio? 
. How is the center of gravity found 


by use of loci? 


. Ratio, Proportion, and Similar Polygons 


How may height be found by the 
shadow method? 


. How may height be found by the 


mirror method? 


. How may the distance be found 


across an immeasurable area? (river, 
swamp) 

What applications of similar poly- 
gons are there? 

What is the story of the camera? 


Areas 


1. How are roofs shingled? 


. How are floors laid? 


3. How is plastering done? Papering? 


4- 


5. 
. Trigonometry 
1. 


Painting? 

How are sidewalks and streets laid 
out? Paved? 

How is dressmaking carried out? 


How may height be found by trig- 
onometry? 


. How may machine gun nests be lo- 


cated? 


. How may one find the height of an 


airplane in flight? 


. How is trigonometry useful in find- 


ing distance across inaccessible places? 


5. What is the principle of the inclined 
plane? 


. Solid Geometry 


1. What 
prisms? 

. What applications of pyramids and 
cones are there? 

. How may areas of solids be found? 

. How are spheres used? 

. How may the volumes of solids be 
found? 


are common examples of 


A second feature of the course is the 
emphasis on drawing and design. At least 
half of the board work has been of this 
nature. With the aid of basic constructions, 
many original drawings have been worked 
out, such as designs for church windows, 
linoleums, scale maps, plans for houses, 
bridges, roads, and patterns for rugs and 
quilts. This work always proves interesting 
and helps connect the subject with life. 

The third main feature comes during the 
spring quarter, when field work proves in- 
teresting and provides an excellent op- 
portunity for applications of methods de- 
veloped throughout the year. For six 
weeks one period a week is devoted to this 
laboratory work. Most of the projects are 
done on or near the school grounds. During 


‘lab period, each team does a different pro- 


ject, works out the solution and writes 
it up with a proper diagram to hand in at 
the beginning of the next class period. Re- 
sults are compared and often teams carefully 
recheck to prove their conclusions more 
accurate than those of another team. 

The actual use of transits, levels, mea- 
suring tapes, etc., is always intriguing. Out- 
standing in this work is the hiding of a treas- 
ure by one team and the finding of it by an- 
other team through loci instrtictions. 

Following is the list of projects last at- 
tempted: 


1. Finding heights of flagpole, trees, 


school building, by the mirror, 
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shadow, and triangular methods, and 
by trigonometry. 

. Finding height of the belfry on the 
school building. 

. Finding perimeter of the school 
buildings and grounds. 

. Finding area of school building and 
grounds. 

. Laying out of tennis court, ball dia- 
mond, etc. 

. Laying out a building. 

. Finding distance across a stream. 

. Burying and locating a treasure. 

. Finding the cost of building a house, 
its finishing, etc. 


10. Laying out a road or sidewalk. 
11. Mapping certain areas. 


Needless to say these features have greatly 
increased interest in the subject and have 
integrated it more closely with other courses 
and with life itself. The power of observa- 
tion is strengthened greatly and the whole 
activity becomes a creative, cooperative en- 
terprise meeting both the demand of the 
college preparatory pupil and the non-col- 
lege pupil who previously had been forced 
aimlessly through a subject which now be- 
comes interesting and practical. 

Give it a chance and geometry will 
germinate! 


Summer Recreation Program for Pupils 
By MILTON S. POPE 


At Indian Lake, N.Y., Central School we have 
what we think is an unusual summer program for 
a small central school. Our registration is about 
275, the population of the school district around 
1,100. Approximately 175 pupils who live from seven 
to fourteen miles away come to school on four main 
bus lines. 

We felt that there was a need for a summer pro- 
gram, but how to make it practical and fill the 
needs of a student body spread out over a large 
territory was the problem. After trying the play- 
ground idea for one summer, we gave that up as 
interesting too few, and tried a combination of 
recreation and music instruction. It works this way: 

A man who is a music supervisor works for a 
period of eight weeks each summer, devoting morn- 
ings to music lessons and afternoons to a recreation 
program that includes swimming, softball and ten- 
nis. In order to reach the outlying children in our 
centralization, we hold the program on two days 
of each week at central locations outside Indian 
Lake. We have found that we have more children 
interested than we can accommodate. 

Each Monday and Tuesday are spent at the Cen- 
tral School, Wednesday is spent at Blue Mountain 
Lake, N.Y., and Thursday at Sabael, N.Y., on In- 
dian Lake. On Friday the supervisor is back at 
the Central School. Mornings he teaches beginners’ 
music and has lessons for advanced music students. 
Afternoons are spent partly in the water, the rest 
of the time in playing various games. 


We have three good swimming spots, one near 
each central location. We use old school buildings 
and churches for music instruction. The program 
is successful largely because of the ability of our 
music director, Kenneth G. Randall. 

In the past two summers that we have spon- 
sored this program about 35 children have learned 
to swim and approximately 50 have improved in 
the water sport. Five children have been started in 
our school band each September who had their 
first instruction in the summer time. Besides these 
activities, three tennis tournaments for children 
and adults have attracted a great deal of interest. We 
are going to try a series of band concerts in the 
evenings this summer if it is possible to get the 
members together. Many of the older band mem- 
bers work in the summer, which so far has made 
our plan difficult to accomplish. 

While not feasible for the larger schools, our 
program has fitted nicely into our situation and 
meets the approval of not only the board of educa- 
tion, but the entire population of the central dis- 
trict. It is very true that not every music teacher 
could put across a recreational program. Ours can. 

This year for the first time we are retaining our 
homemaking teacher for an extra month. She will 
work in the outlying districts on the same days as 
the music supervisor. We feel that a program ar- 
ranged in this way will meet a real need in our 
school district, not just give employment for the 
summer to two teachers. 
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a 25-point 
checklist 


Pupil-Teacher Relations 


By BESS E. JOHNSON 


$s THE knowledge and skills of future 
generations will be determined by the 
curriculums of our schools and the effective- 
ness of teachers’ methods, so the mental 
health of future generations will be deter- 
mined by the teachers’ knowledge and 
application of the laws of mental health. 
The change in emphasis in the better 
schools of today is from the teaching of 
subjects to the teaching of children. This 
means that teachers are concerned with the 
habits and attitudes that children form as 
well as with their acquisition of factual 
materials and specific skills. 

An aim of every teacher should be to 
develop those desirable habits of thinking 
and acting which will endure through life 
and which will help him to assist the child 
in discovering a way of living that can bring 
the greatest happiness to the greatest num- 
ber of people. To achieve this aim every 
teacher should attain and maintain stand- 
ards of mental health that are worthy of 


ee 


Eprtor’s Note: There is a growing con- 
cern about the effect of teachers’ mental at- 
titudes and personalities upon the develop- 
ment of pupils. In this article the author 
offers a checklist of points dealing with this 
relationship, for classroom teachers. Miss 
Johnson is a member of the psychology de- 
partment of State Normal School, Geneseo, 
New York. Her article on “Adolescent 
Crushes and the Teacher's Responsibility,” 
in the May 1939 tssue of THE CLEARING 
House, was reprinted in the October 1939 
issue of the Davis Nursing Survey, a tech- 
nical journal. 
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emulation by his pupils. He should also be 
able to detect symptoms of mental ill health 
in pupils and realize that these evidences 
of maladjustment may be a reflection of his 
own mental immaturity. 

The method of attaining and maintain- 
ing mental health which the teacher uses is 
primarily a personal affair. Various experts 
in psychology and psychiatry may aid the 
teacher in looking at himself and attacking 
his particular problems, but the actual at- 
tainment and maintenance of mental 
health is largely his individual responsi- 
bility. In this, as in almost everything else, 
the teacher is likely to get out of life just 
as much as he puts into it. 

The teaching profession involves much 
beyond the teacher himself. The happiness 
and well being of the children who come 
under his influence are far more important 
than the teacher’s particular happiness and 
well being. The teacher's attitudes are of 
tremendous significance in their effect on 
the children. 

The essential attitudes of the mentally 
healthy teacher which affect his activities in 
the school may be grouped under three 
major topics: The teacher’s attitude toward 
life, the teacher’s attitude toward pupil 
achievement, and the teacher’s attitude 
toward social control. Each of these topics, 
broken into the following specifications, 
may serve as a self-inventory checklist: 

1. The teacher's attitude toward life: 

a. He believes that life is abundantly 
worth living. 

b. He believes that social progress is 
made by doing better than he was done 
by. 
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c. He exemplifies physical efficiency 
that is worthy of imitation. 

d. He realizes that children learn by 
imitation and suits his actions to his words. 

e. He frequently laughs with children 
but never at them. 

f. He avoids developing mannerisms 
that are likely to provoke undesirable be- 
havior in the child. 

g. He displays no evidences of unjusti- 
fied fears and worries. 

h. He believes in the dignity of work. 

2. The teacher's attitude toward pupil 
achievement: 

a. He recognizes individual differences 
in children and expects their achievements 
to match their maturity and their potenti- 
alities. 

b. He makes it easy for children to de- 
velop the habits that will be most useful 
throughout life. 

c. He believes that pupil attitudes and 
ideals are as much in the process of forma- 
tion as knowledge and skills. 

d. He provides opportunities for suita- 
ble tasks and the conditions which make 
success for the individual possible. 

e. He realizes that big successes are the 
results of many little successes. 

f. He realizes that failures are harmful 
unless they spur one to greater achieve- 
ment and activity. 

g. He encourages children to use their 
own initiative in selecting goals and mak- 
ing plans of action for reaching those goals. 

h. He never does for a child what the 
child can do for himself. 


i. He gives a child responsibilities in 
proportion to his maturity. 

j. He realizes that children are capable 
of thinking and gives them opportunities 
to make decisions. 

k. He gives children opportunities to 
render service to others instead of selfishly 
claiming these opportunities for himself. 

3. The teacher’s attitude toward social 
control: 

a. He reacts to a child’s social problem 
on the basis of its seriousness to him at that 
particular time. 

b. He does not hesitate to change the 
child’s school environment when to do so 
may avoid a conflict for the child. 

c. He seeks to determine causes of mis- 
behavior and treats causes rather than 
symptoms. 

d. He maintains discipline through the 
child’s interest and respect and never hu- 
miliates a child before his group. 

e. He realizes that children learn by 
doing and will therefore frequently be ac- 
tive and noisy. 

f. He punishes a child only for the 
benefit the child will derive from the pun- 
ishment. 


When teachers make it a practice to take 
inventory of their attitudes toward life, to- 
ward pupil achievement, and toward social 
control, it seems reasonable to assume that 
schoolroom situations will better develop 
the habits of thinking and doing that will 
assist the child to discover a way of living 
which will bring the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number of people. 


Brief Rebellion 


In America, where the forming of organizations 
is a universal habit, young people for many years 
have naturally insisted on having their own clubs, 
fraternities, and associations, free from adult in- 
terference. It is equally natural that the older 
people have often been critical of these youthful 
activities, and in many cases have taken measures 
to control or suppress them. Healthy young people 
are prone to rebel against the world as they find 


it. They gain some little freedom and in due time 
settle down to defending the status quo against 
the following generation. We may recognize this 
normal and immemorial conflict of the generations 
as a fact of human nature without being obliged 
to accept it as the sole basis of judgment on present- 
day youth organizations—Recommendations of the 
American Youth Commission in Should Youth 
Organize? 
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MILLER, and MAupE DEXTER. 


Bell Telephone’s “Voder” at the World's Fair 
makes us think of certain educators we know—“full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing”. C. W.R. 
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Pifflethump Claims . . 


Domenius Pifflethump claims the school board 
acted right at its meeting the other night when it 
refused to raise teachers’ wages. Pifflethump claims 
he can get all the good milkers he wants for room 
and board and thirty dollars a month. 

And a good dairy is harder to run than a class- 
room, because his wife has a lazy brother who 
once taught in a little school. You can fool kids, 
Piffethump claims, but you can't fool cows. So 
why not lower ‘em, instead of raise ‘em! J. B. V. 
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Miss McBeak 


She stays in the office every free period so she 
won't miss anything that goes on. 

If she hears you have had a fuss with a parent, 
she corners the parent and then corners you to get 
the lowdown. 

When the principal is signing a letter for you, 
she leans over his shoulder so as not to miss a 
trick. 

She refuses to allow her classes to follow the 
school library routine so the librarian won't get 
credit for a good job. 

She tells her classes she'll give them a zero if 
they hand in any work to the teacher who sponsors 
the school paper. 

If someone (another teacher) has an article pub- 


Epiror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear kere almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 
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lished in an educational journal, she says, “I could 
do that too, if I had the time.” 

She teaches one side of a controversial issue and 
accuses you of being partisan because you use 
your influence on the side of democracy. 

She does you any number of favors to secure 
your good will and then knifes you in the back to 
prevent your advancement. 

She thinks she’s God's gift to the profession, but 
you know what we think. G. L. 


€ 
Sentimental Attachment 


Now that I teach in high school, I have with me 
again the pupils that I taught in my former third- 
grade classes. 

One day Thales, the class cut-up, mentioned me 
to a new teacher, Miss Baker, by my first name— 
a thing he never did to my face. She gave him a 
good lecture about having respect for teachers. 

“Oh, but you don’t understand!” exclaimed 
Thales. “She's had us since we were in the third 
grade—and there’s a sentimental attachment be- 
tween her and us. Why, she’s practically our 
mama!” R. E. R. 


© 


One well-meaning student in a streamlined high- 
school penned: “Patriotism is to listen in the 
assembly but not make any noise.” At least this 
kid has put democratic teachings into practice. 

J. B. V. 
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Practice What You Preach 


Part Il 


Principal: “It is important that each faculty 
member should carry his part of the teaching load. 
There must be no shirkers.” (Do you prepare a 
formula each semester showing scientifically the 
teaching load of each faculty member? Do you 
check in person to see that each member carries 
out the extra duty assigned to him?) 

Frincipal: “Schools are democratic institutions 
and teachers must practice democracy in the class- 
room.” (Do you as principal consult heads of de- 
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partments before initiating a school policy? Do the 
teachers in your school have an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves or is the policy formulated and 
executed by you alone?) 

Principal: “Teachers, our aim this year is to es- 
tablish closer personal relations with our pupils. 
This can best be done by home visits to the pupils 
in your class.” (Do you, as principal, invite your 
teachers to your home for a social meeting im order 
to get better acquainted with them as personalities?) 

Principal: “No boy will represent this school on 
the athletic field unless he meets all school require- 
ments.” (And do you direct the clerk or the teacher 
to certify as eligible the school bum because he is 
needed to defeat Podunk?) H.O.B. 
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Balance 


“I wish I was in your homeroom,” moaned Leon. 
“I wish I were not in your homeroom,” sulked 
Jerry. 
“No chance of becoming conceited,” says I. 
S. M. 
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National Busybodies Week 


Bulletin M2—Screwball High School will observe 
National Cheese Week, May 20-25. The cheese in- 
terests of our State were too strong for me to op- 
pose.—T. Cann, Prin. 

Bulletin M2a—May 23 is National Left-Handed 
Children’s Day. Think out classroom tie-ups. The 
president of the local branch of the Unfortunate 
Children’s League is the aunt of the chairman of 
the Taxpayer’s Committee, and she just left my 
office.—T. Cann, Prin. 

Bulletin M3—Observance of National Corset 
Week, May 20-25, demanded by local merchants, I 
think can be safely confined to Home Ec. classes. 
Commercial, math, and social-studies teachers will 
please do something about National Pay-Your-Bills 
Week, May 20-25, as the local credit association 
did not like my attitude on the matter. The Mayor 
asks that we cooperate with farming interests of 
the county by devoting an assembly to National 
Egg Day, May 22, and appropriate homeroom ac- 
tivities May 23 for National Radish Day. A school- 
wide, all department program for the week of May 
20-25 for the Drive to Provide Gold Fillings for 
the Teeth of All Balkan Children will culminate 
May 25, when reasonable pressure will be put on 
all children to contribute as many pennies as they 
have fingers.—-T. Cann, Prin. 

Bulletin M3a—If the teachers battering at my 
door will agree to lay down their bricks, umbrellas, 
chair legs and paperweights, and retire quietly, J 


promise to cancel the announced observances of 
special Weeks and Days, and to refuse to consider 
observance by Screwball High School of 8 National 
Days and 6 National Weeks announced in the 
afternoon mail.—T. Cann, Prin. M. D. 
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Experiment 


He stood in the entrance of the room, threw the 
class a grin, and immediately there was laughter. 
After shuffling to his seat he assumed an air of 
lofty boredom. Then he rose to recite and the 
class settled back as if in anticipation of some favo- 
rite actor. The correct response over-emphatically 
given again provoked laughter accompanied by dis- 
rupted order. 

Now the class was over. The firmness of the * ne 
with which the teacher had ordered him to report 
had been deceiving. As he stood before her, awk- 
wardly, head down, pouting resignedly, she hardly 
knew what to do. His part in the disturbances was 
intangible. 

“Joe,” she began. “This has to stop. The dis- 
order is interfering with our work.” He did not 
appear to be listening. 

“Can I tell you something?” He spoke abruptly. 

“Of course.” 

“Well, I decided to tell you this the next time 
you picked on me.” He smiled an apology for the 
injustice of his words. “You know that book by 
Dale Carnegie? I got it, How to Win Friends and 
Influence People. Has it worked?” S. M. 
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Sketchia Pedagogica—No. 1 


John Standup used to teach in Straightlace High 
School. But Johnny was a radical. He questioned 


administrative regulations, and even suggested 
changes. At a weekly faculty meeting he gave his 
own opinions about teaching verbs and dates. 
When it came time to join the professional or- 
ganizations, he broke the school’s perfect member- 
ship record in everything by refusing to chip in 
for two of the groups. 

Just before Christmas he didn’t contribute his 
six bits for the customary gift for the principal 
and his wife. Then, later in the year, he got a 
complimentary copy of a five-dollar anthology, and 
refused to put it into the principal's professional 
library. The kids liked him, and he was one of 
the best teachers Straightlace ever had, but he 
couldn't be kept because he was “non-cooperative” 
and a “trouble-maker”. But he did land a job 
in another school and he’s doing fine now. 

j. B. V. 








The Librarian Chats About Stimulating 
READING INTEREST 


By 
MAUD MINSTER 


HE TEACHER, the curriculum, and hu- 
. pa curiosity send the majority of 
pupils to books. The librarian endeavors 
not only to encourage more pupils to read, 
and pupils to read more, but also to ob- 
tain sufficient materials to meet the ever- 
changing and increasing needs. 

There is the possibility of stimulating 
to the extent that the demand is greater 
than the supply. If there is but one copy 
of a book and it is advertised to a school 
of four thousand pupils in such a manner 
that the majority want to read it, many will 
be disappointed, especially those who de- 
pend upon the school library alone for their 
reading materials. If books may be bor- 
rowed for a period of two weeks, one book 
can on the average be passed to but eigh- 
teen pupils during a nine-month term. 

Librarians and teachers employ numer- 
ous methods for informing readers of ma- 
terials in the library, and encouraging the 
use of them, but the amount of advertising 
depends upon the book resources of the 
library and the community. It is possible 
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Eprror’s Note: In this article Miss Min- 
ster brings together in convenient form 
many ideas that librarians can use in pro- 
moting wider reading of books by pupils. 
Naturally many of these plans are not new, 
but the article as a whole forms a checklist 
that will serve as a reminder of overlooked 
opportunities. Miss Minster is librarian of 
the Altoona, Pennsylvania, Senior High 
School. For the past four years she has been 
an instructor in the Temple University 
Summer School of Library Science. 


to waste time stimulating interest in books 
which are not available. 

In the library, through other school 
agencies, and in the classrooms, reading 
interest is constantly being stimulated. 

IN THE LiprAry well marked and well 
lighted shelves are an invitation to read, 
and bulletin boards are good reading 
teasers. 

Much use can be made of book jackets. 
A convenient, practical plan is to mount 
the jackets kept for builetin boards. Paste 
them on heavy paper of vertical file size 
and add material on the life of the author, 
reviews, and comments. These may be filed 
under headings such as Biography, Birds, 
Career Books, Historical Fiction, Lincoln, 
Pennsylvania, Radio. This material will be 
valuable not only for library bulletin boards 
but also for classes in art and English. 

Have cards printed or made in the art 
department, such as Meet These People in 
the Library, Know Your State, Choose 
Your Career, What to Read in Magazines. 
Use these on bulletin boards with book 
jackets and lists. On a stand, table or dis- 
play case nearby may be displayed the books 
recommended. 

Browsing tables attract attention and may 
contain books and signs such as Books You 
Will Enjoy, Favorite Books of Students, 
Ourselves, Illustrated Books, Recent Addi- 
tions, Sports, Aviation, Hobbies, People in 
Print. 

If there is a printing department in the 
school, have book marks printed containing 
short bibliographies on various subjects and 
persons. : 

The librarian can wisely take a few min- 
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utes at the opening or close of the period 
to call attention to new books, magazine 
articles, or helps in general such as Bio- 
graphy in Print, a recent monthly publica- 
cation by the H. W. Wilson Company 
which gives short accounts and _ biblio- 
graphies of persons who are in print in 
current newspapers and magazines. 

Useful signs for guiding pupils are: 

For Material for Essays and Talks Con- 
sult: Encyclopedias, Information File, Read- 
ers’ Guide, and the section of books under 
which your topic falls, Art, Science, Litera- 
ture, History. 

For Lives of Authors Consult: Living Au- 
thors, Authors Yesterday and Today, British 
Authors, Junior Book of Authors, Biog- 
raphy Clipping File, Readers’ Guide, Bi- 
ography in Print, and Encyclopedias. 

The classroom library which is checked 
out from the school library by the teachers 
is a splendid reading stimulant. A library 
may have fifteen or twenty classroom li- 
braries for the department of English, and 
several for each of the other departments— 
science, social studies, art, home manage- 
ment. 

Teachers in the departments select books 
they want pupils to read in connection with 
various units of work. These are catalogued 
as regular library books but kept together 
as a unit for classroom libraries only. A 
practical way to keep records of these books 
is to have two cards, one colored and one 
white. Have the teacher sign the colored 
card and leave it in the library, and circu- 
late the books among the members of the 
class by using the white card. 

OTHER ScHOOoL AGeENcIES. If possible have 
a bulletin board in a prominent location in 
the hall. This can be made interesting, at- 
tractive and informative and may be in 
charge of a pupil under the guidance of the 
librarian. 

The school paper is a good friend of 
the library. Sponsors are glad to have for 
publication such material as lists of new 
books, magazine articles of interest to 
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pupils, book slogans for fillers. Occasionally 
ask to have a “News Bee” column of general 
happenings in the library. Encourage teach- 
ers of English to submit reviews of books for 
publication. 

Assembly programs lend themselves to 
stimulating reading interest. Book Week 
is an appropriate time to have authors speak 
to the student body. Stephen Maeder is sure 
to interest boys who enjoy his books, Red 
Horse Hill, King of the Hills, Bat, Who 
Rides in the Dark. There may be local 
writers or illustrators available. 

The dramatic coach or a club may build 
a program around books. Since career books 
have become so popular with young people, 
a delightful program can be built using 
some of the Sue Barton Books, Student 
Nurse, Senior Nurse, Visiting Nurse, and 
Rural Nurse. Also Penny Marsh by Dorothy 
Deming, Peggy Covers London by Emma 
Bugbee, Sally and Her Kitchen by May 
Worthington, Patsy Breaks into Advertising 
by Evalyn Grumbine. Front Page Story by 
Robert Van Gelder, Young Mr. Stone, Book 
Publisher by Daniel Melcher, Bob Wake- 
field, Naval Aviator by Blain and Dupont 
Miller. 

Films on the use of the library are popu- 
lar in assembly programs. Found in a Book 
is a two-reel, 16mm film prepared by the 
University of Illinois Library School, and 
is an entertaining introduction to a college 
library. A pupil saves time preparing a 
theme by the intelligent use of books, thus 
being able to enjoy a date while his non- 
library-using roommate still toils. This film 
may be rented from Bell and Howell, na- 
tional film distributors, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Fee, $4 for two days. 

The public address system is one of the 
recent possibilities for stimulating reading 
interests. At the opening of the term, over 
this system an invitation can be given to the 
student body to visit the library, and a 
statement may be made of library hours, 
how attendance is checked, what magazines 
are available, and other general informa- 
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tion. With the aid of mimeographed ma- 
terials and the teachers, library instruction 
lessons may be given over this system. 

A few words about the library as an out- 
standing activity in the school is, always of 
interest to P.T.A. members. 

IN THE CLAssrooM. The classroom teach- 
er, the outstanding person in stimulating 
reading interest, uses numerous methods. 
We see her entering the classroom with an 
arm full of library books, giving sales talks, 
reading choice bits, and sending pupils to 
the library to browse. 

She plans a unit of work on book reviews, 
sends to the library for twenty or thirty 
copies each of The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, Booklist, Books (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune), New York Times Book Review, 
and Book Review Digest, distributes copies 
for examination, study, and discussion. 

She borrows copies of magazines such as 
the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, Survey, 
Scholastic, and studies the book reviews. 
She also borrows book lists from the library, 
points out arrangement, annotations, and 
recommends outstanding lists for various 
grades: Reading For Fun—elementary 
grades, Home Reading— high-school grades, 
Good Reading—college. 

These three lists are published by the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 38 Street, Chicago, and sell for 
20 cents each. By Way of Introduction is 
another splendid list for young people and 
was prepared by a joint committee from the 
A.L.A. and the N.E.A. It is published by the 
American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and is 65 cents. 

The teacher sends pupils to the library 
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to make a list of magazines subscribed for, 
so they not only learn what magazines are 
in the library, but also learn the location 
and arrangement of them on the shelves. 
Possibly she may suggest that each pupil 
choose one weekly news magazine and read 
it regularly, select, from personal interests, 
other magazines to read regularly, and still 
others for general browsing. 

The librarian and the teacher plan 
laboratory periods in the library, and a unit 
of work is devoted to teaching the use of 
books and libraries. Book contests and 
games add interest. 

On the classroom bulletin board we see 
articles and clippings with suggestions on 
where to locate more material in the library. 
Topical assignments are posted, which send 
pupils to numerous book sources. A list of 
books which are favorites of the class has a 
prominent place. Pupils are encouraged to 
make posters for the bulletin board to illus- 
trate a chapter in a favorite book. Books 
are recommended for extracurricular activi- 
ties. Book lists on hobbies are posted—Dogs, 
Short Stories, Photography, Travel, etc. 

The work of the teacher and that of the 
librarian are closely allied. Both aim to 
teach pupils to love good books, recognize 
and choose the worthy, know where to find 
them, have a desire to read and also to own 
books. Pupils must read if they are going to 
do good work, and they do read, but the diet 
must be served attractively. What either the 
teacher or the pupil initiates, the librarian 
follows up. By personal contact the librari- 
an learns of individual interests and en- 
thusiasms. Both teacher and librarian are 
intent upon aiding the pupil's progress. 


French Teacher Is Lonely 


“No one in this town speaks French.” “I never 
get a chance to talk with anyone who knows what 
I am talking about.” “If only I could hear a French 
lecture or go to meetings of the Alliance once 
more!” How often we hear such remarks from 


teachers in small towns! . . . In different parts of 
Illinois this last year French teachers and their 


pupils were hosts to similar groups from neighbor- 
ing towns. They enjoyed French games and con- 
versation, had luncheon or dinner together fol- 
lowed by a simple program or group singing, and 
went home with renewed interest to plan similar 
events for the future.—Vera L. Peacock in Modern 
Language Journal. 
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The Personality 
of ARLENE MULLON 


B 
JEAN BASSFORD 


SHALL ALWAYS remember “Blissful” the 

day she appeared at the costume party 
at the school. She was a large, round-faced 
girl with a snub nose, mountainous red 
checks, and a mouth that seemed per- 
petually half-opened in an expression of 
surprise. This particular day she had her 
hair divided into two stubby pigtails which 
ended abruptly in two red ribbon bows. Her 
nose and cheeks and forehead were liberally 
sprinkled with large brown freckles by the 
grace of imagination and an eyebrow pen- 
cil borrowed from one of the other girls. 
From the costume closet she had redeemed 
a gingham dress of huge red and white 
checks over which she had secured, about 
five inches above her normal waistline, a 
carefully starched white apron. A package 
of books on a leather strap dangled from 
her hand, and she stood in something of a 
lumpish fashion, toes pointed inward, 
watching the dancers. 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: “This article reports an 
experiment in personality,” writes the au- 
thor. “Arlene was a pupil in the El Retiro 
School for Girls, maintained for the social 
adjustment of delinquent girls who have 
come under the jurisdiction of the Juvenile 
Court of Los Angeles, California. She is 
now making a successful adjustment in one 
of the regular city high schools.” As Arlene’s 
difficulties are typical of those faced by 
some of the young people in public high 
schools, THe CLearinc House offers this 
article as one of its series of pupil case 
histories. The author is a teacher in the 
El Retiro School. 


( Another pupil ) 
case history 


Suddenly, as the music changed to a Ger- 
man waltz, she dropped her books, charged 
through the throng, bumping aside those 
who chanced to be in her way, seized a 
partner, and went flying across the floor, 
describing incredibly swift circles in the in- 
toxicating gaiety of the music. Perspiration 
glistened on her nose, and her body exuded 
a damp and humid atmosphere. Her words 
came tumbling out upon one another amid 
much puffing, and in all the wonderful and 
ecstatic exuberance of youth she danced on, 
her feet sending those near her scurrying 
to safe distances. 

This, then, was Arlene Mullon, nick- 
named “Blissful”, who had sat but a few 
months before in her classes, a morose and 
unhappy girl who was quite determined— 
to outward observation—to be miserable, 
uncooperative, and disliked by the other 
students. 

She was exasperating to the point of ex- 
citing the gentlest of souls to acts of physical 
violence. She came constantly unprepared 
to her classes, remained totally uncommu- 
nicative, slumped in her seat like a bulky 
mass of protoplasm. She turned a deaf ear 
to all manner of reasoning and pleading, 
and to suggestions that she might do that 
which most interested her she became stolid 
as a Buddha. 

It seemed her delight to appear unkept. 
Her hair was straggly and unwashed most 
of the time, her nails went uncleaned for 
days, her dress was always split at the seams, 
and her shoes bore evidence of last week's 
collection of dust or mud, depending upon 
the weather. She didn’t want to be clean. 
She wanted, she said, to look just as bad 
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as she possibly could because she couldn't 
ever be nice looking no matter what she 
did, and that was all there was to it. 

One morning she appeared at school with 
a bandage covering one side of her face. 
The previous night Arlene had been in the 
bathroom preparing for bed, and an argu- 
ment had arisen between her and another 
girl over who was to wash her teeth first. 
A third girl heard the disturbance and at- 
tempted to make her way into the bath to 
join in the scuffle, but Arlene closed the 
door. Then began a tugging and pushing 
that rapidly assumed violent proportions. 

Suddenly the door gave way on Arlene’s 
side, there was a dull thud, and she emerged 
and went screaming down the hall, leaving 
a trail of blood behind her. As one person, 
the entire cottage was aroused. Followed by 
the home director in a flowered wrapper, 
like so many hounds they gave chase to the 
wounded fugitive—who was all the while 
emitting the most piercing cries of anguish. 

She dived into her room and took refuge 
under the bed. Persuasion failing, she was 
dragged out by the tips of her slippers in 
spite of squirming, and protests, in a choked 
but distinctly audible voice, that she should 
be left alone to die under the bed. The 
home director stood over the girls, giving 
instructions and urging them on, like some 
master of the hounds, until finally, with 
one mighty tug, the quarry was dislodged 
and pulled out. 

There she sat on the floor, legs akimbo, 
in her purple nightgown and lambswool 
slippers. Portions of her bulky form un- 
dulated convulsively with the sobs into 
which the screams had now subsided. From 
a long ugly gash in her cheek the blood 
flowed copiously and, liberally diluted with 
tears, streamed down her face to drip slowly 
off her chin onto the purple nightgown. 
Warmed and delighted with this dreadful 
spectacle, the group stood silent while the 
home director bundled her off to be sewed 
up by the doctors. 

Arlene was from then on the comic char- 
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acter, funny as any object is that maintains 
a certain immoveability and rigidity in a 
world of flux—the clown, who by his actions, 
so contrary to the normal motions and ac- 
tivities of man, delights the crowd. She be- 
came known as “Blissful”. And as the 
clown, who by his actions warms the hearts 
of the spectators, she became the object of 
a sort of good-natured raillery in the group. 
But it seemed that she was never really 
known, and she moved about an alien fig- 
ure among the others, an oddity who did 
not fit in. 

“ Blissful’ doesn’t know whether she’s 
coming or going,” they said. “She’s just 
blissful.” 

Further, “Blissful” did funny things. She 
wrote poetry in the study hour at night in- 
stead of doing her lessons, and worse than 
that, she wrote poetry in her classes when 
she was supposed to be paying attention. 
But that was “Blissful” all over. There just 
wasn’t much you could do about it. 

But there was something one could do 
about it, and that was to allow her, yes, 
even encourage her to write more and more 
of it. And so she wrote out her assignments 
and projects in verse. When she read about 
flies and their manner of carrying disease, 
she wrote: 


A little fly sat contemplating 
All his future sins. 

He spied an open window 
And he flew right in. 


There he saw a glass of milk, 
Sitting all alone, 

So he thought he'd have a drink, 
And he made himself at home. 


He crawled all o’er the table, 
With his dirty, filthy feet. 

He knew not, or did not care 
That that’s where people eat. 


He flew to the glass of milk, 

And crawled up on the rim, 
But then he lost his balance, 
And he fell right in. 


So, now, when you get sick, 
And have to stay in bed, 
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You will know without a doubt, 
That that’s how germs are spread. 


If “Blissful” had a minor or major diffi- 
culty with one of the other girls, she wrote 
her a poem to make things right again: 


When night has come, and day departs, 
I face it with a weary heart. 

Today the angry words slipped out; 

I didn’t mean to stamp and shout. 

I didn’t stop to meditate, 

And so, I spoke those words of hate. 
Now day is o’er, and with the nights, 
I want to know the peace and rest 
That comes when one has done his best. 
And if tomorrow I don’t see, 

You'll know I didn’t mean to be 

So very mean as I was when 

I said “Don't ever speak to me again!” 


In Edgar Guestian, doggerel verse she 
wrote about the homely commonplaces of 
her life on the campus, about her thoughts, 
and about the things she would like to do. 
One day I tried to suggest that she break 
away from the monotony of her style by 
reading something other than the poems of 
Guest, who was her literary idol, and to 
become acquainted with some of the great 
poetry. 

She replied in an accusing tone, “I think 
you have a very uncharitable attitude to- 
ward the proletariat.” 

And when I would read over one of her 
own poems, especially an introspective one, 
to point out its strength and weakness, she 
would reply, “Now you have aroused my 
sympathy for myself again.” But she finally 
did begin to read beyond her immediate 
horizons and to show an interest in improv- 
ing her work. 

She began to struggle a little with short- 
hand, but it was futile, for her interest was 
not there. Often she would insist upon read- 
ing a single sentence over three or four 
times until she had mastered it, and when 
she was asked to go on, she would reply in 
all seriousness, “But I would rather just 
stick to this one, now that I have it.” “Bliss- 
ful”, indeed! Behind it all there was a de- 


lightful whimsy that began to emerge more 
and more as the days wore on. 


One morning she gave me the following 


verse: 


She told me I should study, 

For the tests were drawing near, 
But, oh, how can I study? 

My mind just isn’t here! 


First I figure out a word, 
What I think that it should be. 
But I am always incorrect. 

It disillusions me! 


You'll never know how hard I try, 
To study as I should, 

But though I try I'm always wrong. 
I'd learn it if I could! 


Gladly would I take up French, 
Or a language that is dead. 

I'd even take up algebra, 

Or anything instead! 


Won't you try to help me? 

Won't you understand? 

You can’t know how I want 

To drop that gosh-darn shorthand! 


This was soon followed by a rather legal- 
appearing document that she requested I 
sign without reading, and this was it: 


TO THE PRINCIPAL: 


Arlene is not capable of comprehending what 
has been set out for her to comprehend. Being of 
the proletariat, she is not up to par mentally. I have 
contemplated and come to the conclusion she is on 
the verge of a mental breakdown. I feel sure that 
you would not relish reading her obituary. 


Her real triumph came when she was 
encouraged to collect her poems and or- 
ganize them in preparation for the publica- 
tion of her first volume of verse, all of 
which she was to do herself. She typed them 
in the form which best suited her, she cut 
stencils, she mimeographed the sheets, she 
bound the books in gay patterns of wall- 
paper. It was a feat for her especially be- 
cause her commercial work had always been 
a failure, and her book was perfect with the 
exception of one typographical error! 

I have never seen anyone so delighted, so 
filled with the joy of work as Arlene was 
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in the days of her book-publishing. She 
awoke, she told me, with the thought of 
the hours of pleasure ahead of her. She was 
filled with it for days and days, and at last 
when it was all completed, she had gained 
self-esteem and prestige in the eyes of the 
group. Her appearance changed. 

She was no longer “Blissful” the clown, 
the buffoon, but “Blissful” the poet, the girl 
who had actually published a book of her 
own, the girl who could put her ideas in 
verse just as easily as one polished floors or 
washed windows. 

The day came when Arlene was released 
to her parents. It was my misfortune that I 
did not discover until some weeks later the 
reason for so much of her unhappiness. 
Therein lay one of the awful tragedies of 
adolescence, and it was pa.hetically revealed 
in an old letter which she had written to 
one of the adults on the campus. With re- 
markable analytical ability, “Blissful” the 
clown, “Blissful” the non-conformist, wrote: 


Dear Miss Brown: I am writing you instead of 
coming to see you, because I can never explain to 
you just how I feel, in person. Everytime I have been 
to see you, I have forgotten what I had intended to 
say, and I just stand there feeling foolish. I hope 
you will understand how I feel about this matter. 

I have never really gotten along anywhere in my 
life. Much as I hate to say that, I know that it is 
true. I have just never learned to be diplomatic, 
and make people like me. When I was a very little 
girl, I remember feeling alone and unwanted. I used 
to feel very badly about this, but I soon learned to 
put on a brave “Don’t Care” attitude. Nobody knew 
how very deeply it hurt me. As I grew older, the 
same condition persisted. I was just left out of 
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everything. I didn’t even feel equal at home. I 
felt that my parents liked my sister better than 
they did me. As time went on, I developed a very 
inferiority complex. But I made up my mind that 
no one would know how very inferior I felt, and 
to this day, I believe that I can truthfully say that 
no one ever really knew. They thought I felt su- 
perior to them! It is really awful to be a misfit! 
To feel that no one on earth needs you! To feel 
that if you died no one would feel bad! That is 
probably why I got under the court in the first 
place. Trying to run away from it all. But I didn’t 
escape one bit of it! It has stayed with me, and 
probably always will... . 


This, then, is the story of “Blissful”, a 
little girl who, unwanted and misunder- 
stood most of her life, gained to a great 
extent self-confidence and a realization of 
her place within the group when her crea- 
tive abilities were allowed to assume defi- 
nite and objective form. She is now making 
a successful adjustment in the regular city 
high school, pursuing the writing of poetry 
as a hobby. 

Too often the interests of pedagogy forget 
or overlook the human values and place the 
emphasis upon training in the fundamen- 
tals, the skills. We are beginning to realize 
more and more that success in life is not 
purely a matter of mechanics, and it is here 
that modern. psychology is offering us valu- 
able guidance. The problem which con- 
fronted “Blissful” is one that faces many 
pupils today, and I believe that her story 
points to the importance of a more careful 
consideration of the individual personality 
in order that we may develop, along with 
skills, well adjusted, happy individuals. 


Teacher Jargon 


To anyone who cares about distinctions, it must 
seem at times a little disheartening to read about 
“set-ups” as often as one does nowadays in edu- 
cational periodicals. . . . Within the last few years, 
throughout the United States, the term “visitation” 
has come to be generally applied to the visiting 
of schools for professional purposes. Presumably 
this new use of the word visitation satisfied the 
desire for a more impressive effect than whai is 
suggested by the mere mention of visiting. . . . 


Indeed, it has more than one “flavor”, according to 
the context in which it appears, but in any case 
is hardly an appropriate tone for speaking of 
modern visiting of schools. . . . Most people, we 
trust, will agree that really raising the dignity of 
the teaching profession will be a blessing not to 
teachers only, but to our country, to our whole 
national life. That worthy purpose can hardly be 
effectively served, however, by continual repetition 
of empty words.—Loults Fotey in Phi Delta Kappan. 
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NO THANKS, COACH! 


Junior high schools can struggle 


By 
JAIRUS J. DEISENROTH 


r. CoHEN, of the March 1940 CLEARING 
House, was kidding. So I thought 

as I went through the article he presented 
on the desire of some for organized junior- 
high football. Later I felt not so sure about 
his attitude, and if Mr. Cohen will accept a 
compliment he may be pleased to know 
that the writer of this article, known as 
a “kidder” of parts, is up a stump—about 
the article and about the ideas behind it. 
It is hard for anyone to dispute the ideas 
of the athletic ring who have surrounded 
almost every school enterprise that we know 
about; these coaches, of all varieties, carry 
with them the voice of the “peepul”. To 
dispute men who present arguments for 
football or hockey or any other sport is like 
trying to sign up as a C.O. when the next 
war begins. It isn’t being done, seriously. 
And when it is done it is frequently a 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Deisenroth herewith 
disagrees with the proposal of A. R. Cohen, 
published in the March 1940 issue of THE 
CLEARING House under the title of “We 
Want Football in the Junior High School”. 
The colleges, one gathered from Mr. 
Cohen’s article, were falling to pieces be- 
cause the senior high schools weren't 
supplying beefier and better backs and line- 
men. This calamity was caused by the 
failure of junior high schools to install or- 
ganized football, which would add three 
years to the pre-college feeding system. In 
his reply to this proposal, Mr. Deisenroth, 
principal of the Bennett Junior High 
School, Piqua, Ohio, betrays a lack of sym- 
pathy for the football needs of the colleges. 


along without organized football 


sham battle that is neither the real thing 
nor the promise of it. We just do not rate 
in the same ring with the football cham- 
pions. 

But there is no harm in trying. I say 
that Mr. Cohen is dead wrong in assuming 
that organized football is what is needed 
in junior high schools. If he wishes, I will 
show my letter earned in football, my clip- 
pings from the hometown paper, my sore 
knee. But that won't do any good at all. 
He will just retort that we are trying to 
kill the manhood of the youth of our land. 
Still he is dead wrong. 

This writer cannot speak for very large 
city junior high schools. But he does have 
some little knowledge of the smaller schools, 
with enrolments of between four hundred 
and six hundred, existing, as they do, in 
the same small cities with senior high 
schools which conduct real, big-time foot- 
ball programs. 

The question is, shall this type of junior 
high school go off into a similar program, 
with spring and summer practice, and the 
other necessary appendages to the program? 
Or shall we maintain an independent pro- 
gram, not closely related to the “feeder sys- 
tem” now demanded of us in this football 
request? 

The idea of junior-high football does not 
appeal to this writer. All of us, as Mr. 
Cohen intimates, are familiar with the usual 
arguments presented against junior-high 
football. He refers, of course, to the pro- 
nouncements of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and R¢ -rea- 
tion, as well as to the opinions of such 
leaders as Dr. Garry Meyers of Cleveland 
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Teachers College. Authorities such as these 
are of the opinion that perhaps even senior- 
high pupils are not ready for football! 

Without trying at all to show Mr. Cohen 
in an embarrassing light, we would like to 
have him examine the motives of the foot- 
ball proponents. Perhaps a few questions 
asked here might be of some assistance to 
those too timid to talk to themselves! 

Are you—the proponent—considering at 
all your own progress in the field of coach- 
ing? Are you looking at the football pro- 
position from the point of view and in the 
light of the entire program of your school? 
Are you prepared to say that your school 
is able to make the examinations and sub- 
sequent physical arrangements required in 
an adequate football program? Are you 
willing to state that the football plan will 
be of value to the participant and onlooker 
at the age attained at the junior-high level? 

Are some of you, most vehement in your 
desire, influenced too much by the dreadful 
language of the corner coaches or the flam- 
ing evangelism of the sports writers? Do you 
wish to share some of the limelight now 
taken by the larger schools? 

Then, as a postscript to any program of 
thinking on this subject, let us consider 
the problems of night games, football rallies 
to disturb the school, neighborhood ani- 


Social-Studies Dilemma 


Everywhere there is a strong tendency to con- 
sider the social studies the most important sub- 
ject area in the entire school program. Many edu- 
cators whose major interests are in other depart- 
ments and many laymen in all walks of life are 
confidently looking upon the social studies as 
having the greatest possibilities for practical service 
to society in its attempt to cope with its unprece- 
dented problems and perplexing situations. Yet 
there is, perhaps, no other departmental group of 
subjects concerning which there are a tenth as 
many differing opinions as to what material should 
be selected and what type of organization should 
be adopted. Various factors account for this diverg- 
ence, of which the most obvious is the extent and 
complexity of the social-studies area.—J. W. BALDWIN 
in Social Education. 
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mosities, the first call of football upon the 
modern school’s activity budget, and the 
emphasis placed upon beating X-ville at 
any cost. 

The writer is trying to be reasonable, 
freely confessing grievous sins in his past 
experience as coach and athletic director. 
All of us have helped to bend the true 
interests of our schools toward the side of 
football and the sports program in gen- 
eral. 

Now, however, I line up with those who 
appreciate a good game of football (especi- 
ally the bands, stunts, pretty girls and sur- 
roundings in general), but wish that people 
would not get so darned serious about put- 
ting football in the saddle in our schools. 
I would like to expand our intra-mural 
athletic program, which in our school 
touches one-third of the boys, without hav- 
ing it soiled by the contact with organized 
football. And I am sorry to say that some- 
times we feel that we are fighting a losing 
battle. 

It is much deeper, this problem, than 
just having an election in the school as- 
sembly. Our boys and girls would vote 
“democratically” for daily minstrel shows, 
free ice cream, dismissal of unpopular 
teachers, construction of an ice-skating rink, 
football, and other such steps. 


Library: Blind Spot? 

It is the consensus of librarians that American 
school administrators generally know less about 
the library than about any other department or 
division in the whole educational structure. Several 
reasons may account for this. For one thing, if you 
will look over the education and experience of 
principals and superintendents, you will find that, 
although most of them were at one time teachers 
or supervisors, few have ever had training for or 
experience in library work. For another thing, the 
academic and professional training provided edu- 
cators in the past was characterized negatively by 
inadequate library facilities and by almost no li- 
brary instruction. Consequently, it is not at all 
surprising to find the average principal only vaguely 
interested in his school library—Louts SHores in 
Educational Forum. 





A Student Vote on 
Extracurricular CREDIT 


By HARLEN MARTIN ADAMS 


HOULD ACADEMIC credit be given for ex- 
S tracurricular activities? Students and 
faculty at Menlo Junior College tackled this 
continuous and vital question democrati- 
cally and put it to a vote. 

Although in many schools activities which 
were formerly looked upon as extracurricu- 
lar have been incorporated into projects 
for class work, much of the student's time 
at school is still devoted to activities for 
which he does not receive credit. In the 
various phases of forensics and dramatics 
this is especially true. While many classes 
employ dramatics as a means of presenting 
projects, and while debating teams are 
often sponsored as a part of the English 
or the social-studies program, casts for plays 
and members of debating teams are still 
coached outside of class time. 

At Menlo Junior College, over a period 
of four years, the speech-minded members 
of the all-male student body had sponsored 
dramatics and forensics as extracurricular 
work. This interested group held weekly 
club meetings at which future dramatic pro- 


Eprror’s Note: The extracurricular activ- 
ities of students of the Menlo Junior Col- 
lege, Menlo Park, California, in dramatics 
and forensics, were so successful and had 
such educational value that the school of- 
fered to give academic credit to participants. 
The student vote on whether to accept this 
offer, and the line of reasoning that decided 
the outcome, are particularly interesting. 
Doctor Adams is former chairman of the 
English department of Menlo Junior Col- 
lege, and is now associate professor of speech 
at Chico State College, Chico, California. 


ductions were discussed and selected, and 
plans were made for play try-outs, symposi- 
ums, and radio presentations. In addition, 
various types of social activities kept alive 
a good spirit among all the members of the 
group. 

In time the activities of this organization 
won the approval and recognition of the en- 
tire faculty. The instructors in English par- 
ticularly commended the work of this demo- 
cratic group. 

At an English faculty meeting held a few 
weeks before the beginning of the spring 
semester, discussion centered on the aca- 
demic program to be offered for the second 
half of the year. At previous sessions the 
problem of grades and credits had been con- 
sidered. Since it was recognized that those 
problems could not be eliminated immedi- 
ately, it was proposed that credit be given 
where credit was due, and that it was only 
fair to recognize, among other things, stu- 
dent development and improvement in the 
speech arts wherever that was found. For 
that reason, the group unanimously decided 
that credit for all types of speech work 
should be offered. 

The tentative schedule for the spring 
semester appeared a week later with the in- 
clusion of a course to be known as Drama- 
tics and Forensics, offering two units of 
credit for the activities which the students 
had theretofore carried on as extracurricu- 
lar. 

Shortly afterwards, through conversation 
with individual students concerning their 
speech programs, this innovation was made 
known to a few members of the extracur- 
ricular dramatic and forensic organization. 
Some of these students were really disturbed 
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by the proposal, and one, an officer of the 
group, requested that the club have an op- 
portunity to consider the suggestion. Be- 
cause student-faculty relationships were 
carried on in an open, democratic way, the 
sponsor was quite willing that the group 
should discuss the question of receiving 
credit for their work. 

Fortunately, though not purposely, the 
sponsor was unable to be present at the 
group meeting at the time of the discussion. 
The announcement was made by a student 
who was fully informed, and a discussion 
ensued in which impromptu arguments pro 
and con were presented. The students rec- 
ognized the need for time and appointed 
a committee to consider the proposal more 
fully and to report at the next week’s meet- 
ing. 

At that subsequent session the arguments 
were quite fully summarized. It was con- 
tended, for example, in favor of the giving 
of credit, that the students spent on these 
activities a great amount of time which 
might otherwise be devoted to academic 
work, and which, therefore, might justifi- 
ably be awarded academic credit. It was 
pointed out, also, that as a result of partici- 
pation in dramatics and forensics, the stu- 
dents made noteworthy progress in speech 
improvement, and that since such growth 
was the major objective of the speech pro- 
gram, credit should be given for such 
development. 
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The negative arguments, on the other 
hand, were inclined to defend the inde- 
pendence of the club. Some students re- 
viewed the growth and value of the organi- 
zation. Others emphasized the interest 
which the members took in self-develop- 
ment and self-control through an organiza- 
tion and activities in which they had per- 
fect freedom and for which they had 
complete responsibility. Especially, it was 
not overlooked that, if credit were given for 
such work, a certain amount of attention 
would have to be given by the sponsor to 
the amount of time spent, the regularity 
of attendance, and the evaluation of the 
work, and that thereby student initiative 
and originality might be lessened. 

As a result of the committee report and 
recommendation, the group voted over- 
whelmingly (only two votes in opposition) 
to request the faculty to withdraw the pro- 
posed credit for extracurricular dramatics 
and forensics. 

It is not my contention that extracurricu- 
lar activities should be continued without 
credit, nor that credit should be offered 
for all student activities. The interest for 
the sponsor in this experience is two-fold. 

First, the students and the faculty made 
successful use of democratic procedure. 
Second, students refused credit for worth- 
while activities because they preferred the 
freedom and self-development which they 
achieved under their own direction. 


Teach Two Jobs at Once 


By LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 


Teachers, both elementary and secondary, who 
are interested in school-room window decoration 
might take a tip from Mrs. Gladys Davis, teacher 
of the sixth grade in the Widen Schools. 

Instead of using paints which are hard to wash 
off, or pasting pictures on the windows which have 
to be scraped off, try her plan of mixing water colors 


with Bon Ami and putting the pictures on the 
window with a brush. Then, as soon as the pic- 
ture must be taken down, just go over the glass 
with a plain cloth and the window is clean. 

We find this particularly stimulating for art 
classes. Try it! if your pupils don’t learn to paint, 
they may learn to clean windows. 





BIOGRAPHY SURPRISE: 


No one had to read about Ben Franklin 


By CHARLES A. HOGAN 


RE WE going to read that Ben Franklin 
book? I’ve heard it’s terrible. My 
brother says it’s dryer than a desert.” 

Remarks of this recalcitrant nature were 
not infrequent when the unit of biography 
was undertaken each year. To my pupils 
biography had become synonymous with 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. 

This year I did not try to mitigate their 
prejudice against poor Ben. Instead I 
dropped a verbal bombshell on their pro- 
testations: 

“No, you are not going to read Ben 
Franklin this year, that is, if you don’t want 
to read it.” I continued to explain my plan. 
“You are going to read any book that you 
wish to read about a real person, living or 
dead. Did you see the motion picture “Marie 
Antoinette?’ "” Everyone had seen it. “Do 
you remember Katharine Hepburn in 
‘Mary, Queen of Scots’ a year or so ago?” 

They were interested. My most wary 
pupil relaxed and began to discuss the lives 
of people he had seen on the screen in re- 
cent years. The class joined in. 

“Where can we get books about people 


--— 2 


Eprror’s Note: The biography unit of an 
English course in Junior High School No. 
4, Trenton, New Jersey, apparently did not 
have a good reputation among the pupils. 
(Does Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography 
seem to be too much like the outmoded 
Horatio Alger books to modern young 
people?) Anyway, the author threw a bomb- 
shell into the class on the opening day of 
the unit—and this article tells what hap- 
pened thereafter. Mr. Hogan teaches Eng- 
lish in the school, is adviser for the year- 
book, and co-adviser for the school paper. 


like that? Won't we have to use the old, 
tattered Ben Franklin’s?” 

The answer to these questions was the 
suggestion that they examine the public 
library, the school library, or their books 
at home. If anyone did not care to go to 
the trouble of searching for a book, there 
was, I announced, Starbuck’s Real Persons 
available in the room. This book included 
episodes from the lives of interesting people 
—David Livingston, George Arliss, John 
Paul Jones. I gave a brief description of 
climactic scenes from the lives of some of 
the characters. When they wanted to know 
“What came next?” I responded: “That is 
as far as I read. Suppose you read the entire 
biography and tell me.” 

Then I delivered the coup de grace. I 
told them that no outside reading assign- 
ment was to be given. Only one request was 
made. The pupil was to have some book of 
biography to read—any one that he cared 
to select. This book was to be read silently 
in class each day for one week. Comments 
or questions from anyone could be made 
at the beginning of each class period. If the 
pupil desired to read outside of class, he 
was encouraged to do so. Pupil- and teacher- 
approval was forthcoming for those who 
read most extensively. 

This program did have some specific ob- 
jectives. A series of questions which the 
pupils wanted to have answered were listed 
on the blackboard. Some of these questions 
were: 

1. What problem or problems did the character 
in your biographical study face when he was your 
age? 

2. Is the problem which you now face more 
or less serious? 


3. How are you stronger or weaker in character 
than the person about whom you read? 
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4. Would you like to have this person for your 
teacher? 

5. Would you like to have this person for your 
friend? 


After the week of silent reading, the mem- 
bers of the class were asked to indicate the 
character in whom they were most inter- 
ested. Groups of five or six pupils who had 
read about one character were organized 
into a committee with a chairman. Seven 
such committees were formed, and for two 
lessons the class period was given over to 
committee meetings. 

After committee members had familiar- 
ized themselves with the character and with 
each other’s opinion of the character, I 
requested that each group present a round- 
table discussion before other members of 
the class. These discussions were not to be 
considered as debates or as memorized 
speeches. Rather, pupils were to imagine 
themselves among friends, discussing a 
favorite book. Of course, arguments might 
arise. They were not forbidden. If any 
member of the class found he did not care 
to listen to these “conversations”, he was 
permitted to continue reading silently. 
(Two took advantage of this prerogative.) 

At the end of each discussion, the specta- 
tors questioned members of the committee 
about their views, and each roundtable 
group was criticized at the end of the lesson. 

From pupil dictation constructive criti- 
cisms were copied on the blackboard or dis- 
cussed. 

There was, I felt, an improvement in the 
quality of conversations as the roundtable 
discussions progressed. This was the result 
of the advice that the class had given to the 
preceding speakers. A drive was made by 
each roundtable group to capture every 
pupil’s attention and thus win honor. 
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Time was allocated at the end of the unit 
for short individual reports upon bio- 
graphies read by members of the class who 
had not fitted into one of the roundtable 
groups. 

Although my evaluation of the pupils’ 
reaction to this unit must be subjective, I 
believe that the rapport far exceeded that 
of previous years when Ben Franklin held 
sway. I found that most of the handicaps 
which I had usually faced at the beginning 
of the biography unit were absent. 

1. The lack of experience in life which 
had formerly made biography almost mean- 
ingless for a ninth-grade pupil was greatly 
minimized. The pupils demonstrated that 
they had actually read and interpreted bi- 
ography in terms of their own lives. They 
did not make detailed studies of the his- 
torical backgrounds or idiosyncrasies of 
characters, which would not contribute to 
their enjoyment and understanding. 

2. Lack of imagination on the part of 
the pupil had also been a stumbling block 
to his enjoyment of biography. The round- 
table discussions, however, with such ques- 
tions as “Would Theodore Roosevelt make 
a good principal of our school?” brought 
forth ideas that were fanciful as well as 
imaginative. 

3. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the 
teacher who attempts to interest pupils in 
biography is an inveterate unwillingness on 
the part of the pupil to suspend a personal 
conviction, prejudice, or pre-conceived idea. 
I do not feel that a great inroad was made 
upon pupil prejudice by the procedure we 
followed. The pupils were exposed, how- 
ever, to severe opposition, and no doubt 
they were given some understanding of the 
need for sound philosophies and valid prem- 
ises. 


Very Good, Confucius! 


In St. Louis (A.A.S.A. convention), Confucius said, “A good janitor is but little lower 
than the angels and about as seldom found.” Can’t vouch for it.—CLirrorp P. ARCHER in 


Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


SABBATICAL: Professor Philip W. L. Cox, 
book review editor of THe CLEARING House, is on 
leave of absence from the School of Education of 
New York University for the academic year of 1940- 
41. He will devote the autumn to completing a text 
on “Supervision in the Secondary School” and to 
other writing. About November 15 he and Mrs. Cox 
will go to Colombia, Chile, and Mexico to study 
economic, political, and educational developments. 
He will return to New York University to teach in 
the intersession, June 1941. 


POLL-SHY: American youth of 21 to go show 
a decided apathy for marching to the polls, and it’s 
largely the fault of the high schools, according to a 
recent UP news story quoting Dr. James K. Pollock, 
political scientist of the University of Michigan. 
Dr. Pollock studied 26,000 voting records in 24 elec- 
tions in Ann Arbor. He found that voting frequency 
is lowest in the youngest age group—that an average 
of only 22% of the registered voters 21 to go years 
old voted in 10 elections from 1928 to 1932. He de- 
cided that “These figures should make clear the 
very inadequate and unsatisfactory job which is 
done by our school system in developing in students 
a strong citizenship interest.” 


RETORT: Recent attacks on certain well-estab- 
lished social-studies textbooks in which it was 
charged that they contained “radical” and “un- 
American” materials, drew the following statement 
in an editorial of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: “If 
Americanism could not stand the truth, on the un- 
biased viewpoint, it would be a rather fragile thing 
to hold to. If we have reached the time when we 
can't afford to let our children make up their minds, 
then Americanism already has disappeared and what 
is left is not worth preserving.” 


CHANGE: When school opened this fall for 
New York City’s 1,100,000 pupils, a new promotion 
policy was announced by Harold G. Campbell, 
superintendent of schools. Heretofore the dull 
pupils have been failed and held back, and the 
bright pupils were permitted to skip grades. From 
now on, the general plan will be for bright pupils 
to spend a full year in each grade, and for dull 
pupils to progress at the same speed without re- 
peating. Problems created by this program will be 
solved by a growing emphasis on individualized 
instruction. 


NEGRO SALARIES: Readjustment of the salary 
schedule for Negro teachers in all parts of the South 
is inevitable in the opinion of those who have made 
a study of the situation, states North Carolina Edu- 
cation, journal of the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation. The case in point is that of a Negro 
teacher of Norfolk, Va., who brought suit in a local 
court against the city school board, alleging that 
unequal salaries of Negro and white teachers hold- 
ing equal certificates was an infringement of rights. 
The Negro lost in the Norfolk court. But when the 
case was appealed and retried in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, sitting in Asheville, N.C., with 3 Federal 
judges, the decision of the lower court was reversed. 
The higher court “stated in no uncertain terms” that 
the inequality of pay in question was “a discrimina- 
tion and a violation of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution.” The case has been appealed to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. But North Carolina Edu- 
cation states that it has been ‘unable to find a single 
lawyer who believes the highest court will reverse 
the argument and decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals.” 


MILK: Elsie, Glamour Cow of the N. Y. World's 
Fair, will be glad to know that in North Carolina, 
where per capita consumption of milk was found 
to be less than a half pint a day, schools are co- 
operating with the State Department of Agriculture 
in a campaign of milk education. The parents of 
38 children in a class of one school owned 2 cows. 
After a health program conducted in the school, 
family cows owned by this group increased to 16. 
The program in one city school system has resulted 
in a 30% increase in milk consumption by pupils. 


PLAYS: To improve the quality of plays pre- 
sented by high schools, the Royalty Project of the 
National Theater Conference has been established 
with a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. A 
selection of plays recommended by the American 
Educational Theater Association may now be ob- 
tained for school use at reduced royalties. 


AILMENT: The high-school commercial cur- 
riculum suffers from a chronic disease, states John 
L. Tildsley, former associate superintendent of 
schools of New York City. That disease is its 
domination and direction by teachers who have 
never had any experience in a broad way with 
business itself or with specific educational prepara- 
tion for business. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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— EDITORIAL ~ 
Let’s Vote in November! 


HERE HAS come to the editorial desk a 
oe ates from the West Virginia School 
Journal which raises the question whether 
teachers are in the habit of voting. It cites 
the case of one election at Mount Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania in which, of 137 teachers en- 
titled to cast their ballots, only 45, or 33 
per cent, actually voted. It goes on to com- 
ment, “Since 61 per cent of all registered 
voters went to the polls it appears that the 
teachers were much less responsive to citi- 
zenship obligations in this respect than 
were the qualified voters at large.” 

If these figures are accurate, and if they 
represent even to some extent what the 
teachers of America do, on the average, at 
election time, we have something to be 
ashamed of. The phrase “entitled to cast 
their ballots” apparently implies that teach- 
ers too young to vote, or too recently trans- 
ferred into the district, were not included 
in the calculation. If so, what have we to 
say for ourselves? 

We may as well offer our excuses first. 
A large number of young teachers, particu- 
larly young women teachers, have not yet 
abandoned the old home nest. Many a 
yearling, teaching in a strange town, hustles 
back home at the end of the school week, 
or even at the end of the school day. The 
motives which prompt him in this periodic 
scuttling for familiar haunts are many and 
varied: He is trying to save money; or Fa- 
ther and Mother are anxious to enjoy as 
much of his society as possible; or someone 
not yet in the family furnishes the attrac- 
tion. Under such circumstances the young 
person’s identification of himself with the 
community in which he teaches is much 
slower than it should be. 

Another preventive of civic activity is 
the fact that in some communities it is still 


true that the teacher is only theoretically 
free to ally himself politically as he pleases. 
In such communities, a discovery that the 
teacher is definitely a Democrat quickens 
the interest of the Republican workers in 
his pedagogical shortcomings and in the 
possibility of a vacancy in that department 
in the spring. Now that the New Deal has 
become a burning issue, the interest of 
teachers in the experimental approach to 
economics can easily be played up as sub- 
versive activity. As a consequence many 
teachers are disposed to neglect politics in 
favor of less hazardous pastimes. 

A third deterrent is found in the odors 
that smite the nose when one gets on the 
“inside” of politics. The contrast between 
the ethics of the school day and those of 
certain conspicuous political activities is 
too much for some stomachs. The business 
of consulting one’s interests to see what the 
truth shall be, then exaggerating the sup- 
porting evidence and concealing the un- 
favorable; the use of language to deceive 
rather than inform; these techniques, com- 
mon as they may be in human life, are not 
those to which the educated man subscribes. 

It is probable that the most potent factor, 
embarrassing as it may be, is our misguided 
feeling that our own fortunes are rather 
remotely related to the outcomes of elec- 
tions. A number of years ago the officials at 
an election booth in a large mid-western 
city brightened their work day with imita- 
tions of the middle-aged civics teacher who 
had to be shown in great detail how to cast 
his ballot. This specialist in civics had never 
voted; and he came this time only because 
the election was to determine whether 
salaries would be maintained or lowered. 

So we could go on definitely with what 
the sporting world calls “alibis”. But when 
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all has been said, the bare fact remains that 
no teacher can discharge his full duty with- 
out exercising his right of franchise. Social 
problems are now the critical problems. 
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The school must now justify its existence 
by its contributions to the solution of social 
problems. Let no teacher fondly hope to 
do his part in absentia. H. H.R. 


No Poltergeist in October! 


R. CARRINGYON and others doing re- 

search in the field of psychic phe- 
nomena have a word for the manifestations 
people claim to have experienced when 
furniture and bric-a-brac appeared pos- 
sessed, heaving and crashing about the room 
in a wholly unnatural way. The objects are 
said to be moved about by playful spirits 
technically labeled poltergeist. 

Psychic manifestations are not plentiful 
enough to supply the demand, and there 
have always been persons who enjoyed help- 
ing out the ghosts. By some general con- 
sensus arrived at long ago, the eve of All 
Saints Day was established as the occasion 
when anybody who could not inhibit his 
desire to play at being a ghost might have a 
try at it. Long ago the custom was carried 
to such excesses that it wore itself out. What 
might have been good clean fun changed 
to wanton destruction. Perhaps it never was 
fun for the persons victimized, whether by 
bona fide ghosts or pranksters. 

In late years Halloween has been pre- 
empted by the roughneck element as their 
evening to run amok. They have counted 
on the tolerance of the persons whose prop- 
erty they damaged or destroyed, tolerance 
for the evening, tolerance of a degree they 
could not count on at any other season. 

It is a question as to how much responsi- 
bility the schools have for improving the 
tradition. Sometimes the schools were 
blamed for nuisances that the schools could 
not prevent. Lately some schools have 
sought to circumvent the conventional Hal- 
loween debauch by giving a party for the 
youngsters, intended to (1) buy them off and 
(2) occupy them innocuously during the 
hours when they might be raising hell. This 


device has been a failure in most cases. The 
celebrants are not so easily bought off, nor 
are they restricted to any certain date or 
hours when they may have their inning. 

The schools should do what they can do, 
but the principal responsibility lies with 
the parents, and this is the unmistakable 
inference contained in the bulletin dis- 
tributed to all homes by the police officers 
of Garden City, N.Y., where the destruction 
of property is not countenanced on Hal- 
loween any more than it would be on any 
other evening. The bulletin asked parents 
to do what they could, but asked residents 
to report acts of vandalism, which would be 
dealt with quickly by police cars with two- 
way radios. 

Science has given us a boon, indeed, if 
the use of two-way radio telephones on 
police cars will lay the Halloween ghost, 
the prankish one that has been so long out 
of hand. 

The principle involved appears to be the 
one which guided the department-store psy- 
chologist in the story now a classic among 
those told at teachers’ conventions. In the 
toy department a wilful six-year-old refused 
to dismount from the hobby-horse where 
his parents had allowed him to sit. The 
clerk, when all manner of cajoling had 
failed to get the youngster down, offered to 
send for the store psychologist. He came, 
whispered something to the child, and the 
child got down like a gentleman. The par- 
ents insisted on knowing how he had per- 
formed this miracle. What had he said? 
“Very simple,” the psychologist assured 
them, “I told him that if he didn’t get off 
that horse, I'd knock the devil out of him.” 

J. C. D. 





> SCHOOL LAW REVIEW ~< 
Laches and Right to Tenure 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., LL.D. 


Laches destroys tenure rights: A teacher on 
tenure who had taught for eighteen consecutive 
years, ending May 1936, was not re-employed for 
1936-37 or thereafter. She did not start legal pro- 
ceedings for the determination of her legal rights un- 
til July 19, 1938. Inasmuch as she gave no reason 
for the long delay, the teacher was adjudged guilty 
of laches (undue delay in asking for one’s rights). 
One must act promptly and “not sleep on one’s 
rights” when seeking to establish a legal status. 
Fontenot v. Evangeline Parish School Board, La., 
185 So. 104, Dec. 19, 1938. 


Tenure rights lost through laches: The Teach- 
ers’ Tenure Act in Indiana provides that a teacher 
who teaches for five or more successive years, and 
who thereafter enters into a teacher's contract for 
further services, shall become a permanent teacher. 

In this case a teacher, after more than five suc- 
cessive years of teaching, stopped teaching and did 
not enter into another written contract for further 
service until a period of four years had elapsed. 
As a result she was not entitled to classification as 
a “permanent teacher”. She taught from 1920 to 
1927 but failed to enter into a new contract until 
1931. In 1933 the board of education dismissed her. 
Failure to assert her right to a contract for further 
service in 1927 constituted laches and such tenure 
rights as had been acquired were lost. The new 
contract of 1931 constituted a new probationary pe- 
riod. Miller v. Barton School, Township of Gibson 
County, Ind.; 20 N. E. (20) 967. May 16, 1939. 


A rule of the board of education of New York 
City permits a teacher on tenure who has resigned 
to withdraw his resignation if the application is 
made before the expiration of the year following 
his resignation. Such withdrawal is then discretion- 
ary with the superintendent of schools. Where the 
superintendent did not see fit to reinstate a teacher 
who had resigned and requested reinstatement, the 
matter of granting such a request was discretionary 
with the superintendent of schools, and the Com- 
missioner of Education had no power to overrule 
the superintendent. Where there is nothing in the 
records to show that the resignation was obtained 
by false misrepresentation and the teacher had per- 
mitted several years to elapse, laches would prevent 


such appeal being considered. Giannattasio v. Board 
of Education, 58 State Dept. Rept. 537, April 22, 
1938. 


Dismissal by Abolishing 
Positions 


Dismissal of teacher when districts consolidate: 
Two school districts, because of a decrease in the 
numbers of pupils and in order to economize, con- 
solidated, and a new joint school board was elected. 
A supervising principal on tenure in one of the 
districts was notified by the new board that his 
employment was terminated. The teacher claimed 
that his dismissal was illegal. Where there is a re- 
duction in the number of pupils and where economy 
is necessary for the general welfare, a teacher, even 
though under tenure, may be dismissed. Appeal of 
Walker, Pa.; (2d) 770; Dec. 5, 1938. 


Abolishing position of a teacher for nonresidence: 
A teacher who had served in a school system for 
nine years was elected to be a “permanent supply 
teacher” in 1936. In May 1938 the teacher was 
notified by the board that her services were no 
longer required. No charges were preferred and no 
formal hearing was held. On June 23, 1938, the 
teacher received the final note of suspension. Upon 
appeal, the court found that the appellee's con- 
tract was within the Tenure Act, and that the 
abolishment of the position was not made in good 
faith, but wholly for the purpose of dismissing the 
teacher because she was a nonresident, and that 
there was no legal ground for discontinuing her 
employment. The board was ordered to reinstate 
the teacher. Jones v. School District of Borough 
of Kulpmont, Pa.; 3A. (2d) 914, Jan. 30, 1939. 


Abolition of a position where there is no de- 
crease in pupil attendance: A teacher under tenure 
was employed to teach academic subjects for which 
he was certificated. Because of the great demand 
for commercial courses, additional teachers were 
appointed and a number of positions of teachers of 
academic subjects were abolished. A teacher whose 
contract was not renewed claimed tenure of office 
and demanded a contract even though there were 
no pupils to take his courses. 
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The court held that a school board was au- 
thorized to terminate the contract of a teacher who 
had a valid contract when the Tenure Act became 
effective if there was a substantial decrease of pupils 
in courses taught by that teacher notwithstanding 
the fact that there might be no decrease in the 
pupil population as a whole. Jones v. Holes et al, 
Pa. 6A. (20) 102; May 8, 1939. 


Permanent teacher's right to position held by 
probationary teacher: A teacher under tenure was 
assigned to a position as school librarian. One year 
later the position was abolished. The teacher was 
licensed and qualified to teach any of the subjects of 
a high-school curriculum. At the time of her dis- 
missal, there were twenty-one probationary teachers 
employed in the system. The court held that when 
a position is abolished a person who had acquired 
a permanent tenure status as a teacher is entitled 
to preference over a probationary teacher, if the 
permanent teacher is capable of teaching the sub- 
jects taught by the probationary teacher. Davis v. 
Gray et al; Calif. 84 P. (20) 534, Nov. 23, 1938. 


Dismissal of teacher for economy reason: A board 
of education abolished all kindergarten classes. One 
of the teachers in these classes was on tenure. She 
claimed that the dismissal was illegal but the court 
held that “when an entire department is lawfully 
abolished for valid reasons, which may include 
financial ones, in the interest of a more efficient 
system, the teachers in that department can be 
dismissed.” Ehret v. School Dist. of Borough of 
Kulpmont, 333 Pa. 518, 5A. (20) 188, March 22, 1939. 


Teachers’ Conduct and 
Dismissal 


Physical education coaching and the meaning 
of “To Teach”: A teacher was for many years em- 
ployed by a school board as a teacher of history, 
civics, and physical education, which included 
coaching in athletics. By his last contract he was 
made instructor in physical education, but because 
he was relieved of coaching football he refused to 
continue coaching basketball. His refusal to per- 
form the regularly assigned duties was considered 
wilful negligence, and after notice and hearing he 
was not continued on the teaching staff. 

The teacher contended that since his written 
contract was to “teach”, making no reference to 
coaching, he could not be dismissed solely for his 
refusal to perform coaching duties as long as his 
services an an instructor in physical education 
were otherwise satisfactory. The statutory form of 
contract did not define teaching duties or those to 
which a teacher may be assigned. 

The court held that a comprehensive definition 
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of “teaching” physical education embraced all fields 
of athletics, including coaching football and basket- 
ball. The law did not permit the certification of 
teachers in specific fields of athletic instruction, nor 
was there any provision in the law for the employ- 
ment of a “coach” who had no teaching certificate. 
Such an employee would not be a “professional em- 
ploye” within the meaning of the Teachers’ Tenure 
Act. 

“Physical training includes organized sports and 
athletic exercises. Athletics are important to the 
moral, physical, and mental development of stu- 
dents,” said the court. “Physical education is as 
much a part of the school curriculum as are sub- 
jects of intellectual study, and athletic supplies, 
therefore, are as ‘necessary for school use’ as maps, 
globes, and similar objects.” 

Since the teacher was a qualified instructor in 
physical education and was assigned to coaching 
duties, it was a proper assignment, within the 
power of the school authorities. When a profes- 
sional employee is regularly employed to “teach”, 
thereafter he may be assigned such teaching duties 
for which he is qualified as the board may direct, 
and if he refuses to obey the board's instruction 
he is guilty of “wilful and persistent negligence”, 
for which he may be dismissed. “Disobedience of 
reasonable orders of the board of education is an 
act of negligence.” Ganaposki’s Case, 332 Pa. St. 
Rep. 550 (December 5, 1938). 


Strict compliance with statutory provision neces- 
sary to dismiss a teacher: On December 9, 1937 a 
teacher was notified in writing by the board of 
education that she was to be dismissed thirty days 
from that date for incompetence and failure to 
familiarize herself with the rules and regulations 
of the board of education. The State Code pro- 
vided that ninety days’ notice of intention to dis- 
miss a teacher must be given a teacher under 
tenure. The purpose of this period is to give the 
teacher an opportunity to correct his faults. 

The board's failure to comply with the provision 
of the statute prevents a board from obtaining the 
right to dismiss a tenure teacher, since strict statu- 
tory compliance is necessary to effect a legal dis- 
missal. Fresno City High School Dist..v. DeCaristo, 
Calif.; 92 P. 668. July 12, 1939. 


Insurance is often no protection. 


Teachers should examine all insurance policies 
carefully and discover whether they are fully cov- 
ered. Many of the policies offered today for insuring 
teachers do not protect them at all. These policies 
have so many exemptions in them that they are 
practically useless as a protection for teachers in a 
claim for negligence. 
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PHILIP W. L. COX and ORLIE M. CLEM, Review Editors 


Creative Science Series, by DANIEL R. Honc- 
DON and Morris N. Sacus. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 1939. Books 
7A and 7B. 266 pages. 

Almost a quarter-century ago, Dr. Hodgdon pub- 
lished the first general science textbook that was 
clearly organized in terms of appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the child’s environment. No more 
adequate book has appeared since that day. The 
series that he has now prepared in collaboration 
with M. N. Sachs is not organized in so unified a 
fashion; for practical reasons, it has been prepared 
to conform to the new syllabus prescribed by the 
Board of Education of New York City, which fol- 
lows a rather conventional order: air, water, food, 
and sun-energy in the seventh grade; weather, re- 
production, astronomy, bacteria, and transporta- 
tion and communication in the eighth grade; and 
a recapitulation of all of these areas in the ninth 
grade. 

However hampered the authors may have been 
by the conditions of meeting their market demand, 
they have risen to the challenge with a most excit- 
ing and brilliant textbook. By means of panel 
illustration, they have made clear the contrast be- 
tween scientific attitudes and methods and the 
more intuitive, thoughtless, and emotional charac- 
teristics that exemplify so preponderant a fraction 
of non-scientific life. The panel-picture device has 
been followed throughout the text, thereby enabling 
students to visualize immediately and accurately 
the concepts, however strange they may be and how- 
ever they may conflict with the stereotypes or super- 
stitions that they have inherited. 

The text is clear, simple, and convincing. 

P.W.LC. 


School Administration: Its Development, 
Principles, and Future in the United 
States, by ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN. Bos- 
ton: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1940. 
918 pages. 

Moehlman above all other writers in the field of 
this book combines in high degree a consistent, 
positive philosophy of education and sureness of 
administrative direction and device. “Organization 
and the processes of administration, growing from 
instructional needs, are considered only as a means 
and not an end in the achievement of instructional 
objectives. Administration is essentially a service 
activity, a tool or agency through which the funda- 
mental objectives of the educational process may be 


more fully and efficiently realized. In the develop- 
ment of this point of view the teacher emerges as 
the most important agent, with administration in 
the position of ministering to his needs and thus 
increasing the efficiency of the teaching process.” 
This approach to his problem he terms “the 
functional or organic point of view.” He deals first 
with the background of purposes and conditions; 
next he presents a philosophy of organization; then 
he devotes nineteen chapters to the community 
administration of education, covering the structure 
and service agencies maintained by the local system. 
This he follows with nine chapters dealing with 
the state education authority and three chapters 
explaining the federal government's relation to pub- 
lic education. The comprehensive volume contains 
110 diagrammatic figures and 52 tables. It is truly a 
definitive work. It is a monument not only to the 
author's scholarship and personal stature, but also 
to the intelligent and responsive mechanism that 
has evolved to meet the very complex aspirations 
of a democratic people for universal educational 
opportunity. P.W.L.C. 


Back to Self-Reliance, by MATTHEW N. 
CHAPPELL. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. 239 
pages, $2. 

Dr. Chappell is a member of the Department of 
Psychology at Columbia University and is director 
of the Free Personality Clinic, New York City. He 
is also an associate with Dr. Henry C. Link in the 
Psychological Service Center, and dedicates this book 
to Dr. Link. 

The author takes a firm stand against paternalism 
wherever it is to be found—he finds it in the New 
Deal, as well as in the church, home, and school. 
He laments our desire for material things, which 
has tended, he says, to keep us infantile and rob 
us of our self-reliance. Our pioneer ancestors lived 
in a rugged environment conducive to the develop- 
ment of mature values, but we live in an en- 
vironment that makes it difficult to attain the self- 
reliance characteristic of the American character. 

Dr. Chappel! predicts that the WPA is brewing 
industrial strife and recommends the industrial- 
relations policies of Western Electric, Ford, or du 
Pont, “where every attempt is made to make a 
man feel secure in his job and to furnish him 
work the year around”. 

Dr. Chappell’s book is “philosophical” rather 
than scientific. It is not documented, and it is 
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apparently designed to inspire rather than to in- 
struct. He recommends, as his conclusion, that each 
person recognize that attitudes and habits are re- 
sults of practice, and that such practice is not 
wholly capricious but is subject to control. 

“If we will visualize our goal; become con- 
versant with all its aspects: its values, obligations, 
attitudes and habits; and direct our practice to- 
wards it, we shall regain our self-reliance, sense of 
achievement, and confidence in our power to over- 
ome or circumvent influences in the environment 
inimical to our happiness.” Joun Carr Durr 


Educating for Peace: A Report of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
English Monograph No. g, edited by Ipa 
T. Jacoss and Joun J. DeBoer. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1940. 269 pages, $1.50. 

“In this year of 1940,” say the editors in the 
Preface, “the publication by the National Council 
of Teachers of English of a book on peace educa- 
tion will seem to many a futile and ironic gesture. 
Ethiopia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Albania, 
Poland, Finland, Norway, and Holland have given 
way before the armies of the conqueror. As these 
lines are written, the invading armies of Japan are 
continuing their work of destruction in China, the 
Soviet Union has pierced the defenses of Finland 
and concluded a precarious peace, and France and 
England and its dominions are at war with Ger- 
In the United States, appropriations for 
armaments have exceeded the peace-time record by 
hundreds of millions of dollars, while the budget 
for relief and social security has been sharply re- 
duced. Press and radio are already beginning a 
campaign to break down public opposition to 
American participation in the war abroad. 

“Nevertheless America is not yet at war, and in 
spite of a growing psychology of partisanship the 
schools are still permitted to continue their work 
of conserving the values of civil liberties, democracy, 
and peace. In the coming months and years preju- 
dice and hatred will seriously threaten these values, 
and the schools will need to draw upon all avail- 
able resources to continue the struggle in their be- 
half.” 

This reviewer welcomes this timely volume. He 
commends the editors for carrying through a project 
that must have seemed to them at times likely to 
be neglected in a world stricken by foreboding, and 
so feverishly preparing to meet force with force 
that reflection regarding more fundamental con- 
flicts in the social order is neglected. Especially is 
he gratified that the National Council of Teachers 
of English has so radically departed from the ivory 
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A BOY GROWS UP 


By Harry C. McKown and Marion 
LeBron, 300 pages, school edition, 


$1.56 
NOW READY 


This new book helps boys to understand 
the adult world in which they are grow- 
ing, aids them in understanding teachers, 
parents, their friends and themselves, 
gives information on correct and pleasing 
social behavior, clarifies health problems 
including sex. Also includes chapters on 
finances and jobs and helps dispel much of 
the mystery of these adult responsibili- 
ties. 


A GIRL GROWS UP 


By Rut Fepper, 235 pages, illus- 
trated, school edition, $1.24. 


NOW READY 


Written for all ’teen age girls, this book 
examines and interprets some of the com- 
monest difficulties adolescents have to face 
and describes in a lively style the adjust- 
ments they must make in the process of 
growing up. The problems involved in 
getting along with parents, boys, the world, 
and themselves are discussed in a way to 
make the girl see their full significance 
and go about meeting them with deter- 
mination and enthusiasm. 


YOUR 
PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


By Avucustus H. Situ, Chairman, 
Dept. of Social Services, High School 
of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 640 


pages, illustrated, $1.96. 
NOW READY 


Brings to high school pupils a clear pic- 
ture of those economic problems they will 
face as workers and wage earners : income 
budgeting, proper use of credit, buying 
insurance, investing, etc. This book has 
the same carefully planned treatment to 
be found in Smith’s Economics. 
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tower attitude, which at one time characterized its 
policies, as to sponsor this enlightening monograph. 

The volume consists of four parts respectively 
entitled: Basic Issues in World Relations, contain- 
ing chapters by Carrie Chapman Catt, Robert Morss 
Lovett, Clyde R. Miller, Charles A. Beard, and 
others; Society Mobilizes for Peace, dealing with 
the American Peace Movement and the policies of 
Peace organizations; The Church Mobilizes for 
Peace; and The School Mobilizes for Peace, con- 
taining examples of experiences with units and 
with student activities in dealing with international 
relations, war, and peace. A very complete bibliog- 
raphy comprises Part V. 

If this volume is symptomatic of professional 
trends, English teachers are ceasing to worry lest 
they and their subject become hand-maidens to the 
social studies. They are addressing themselves se- 
riously to the service of youth, of democratic society, 
and of humane civilization. 


The Redirection of Secondary Education: 
A Social Interpretation, by Grorce M. 
Wirey, Jr. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940. 484 pages. 

The consistent, positive, and resourceful leader- 
ship which George Wiley, Associate Commissioner 
of Education of New York State, has exemplified 


The CLEARING House 


for two decades has won the grateful admiration 
of educators throughout the country. In this schol- 
arly volume, he endeavors to harmonize recom- 
mended educational practices and theory with the 
social philosophy of our American democracy. 

The titles of the twelve chapters that compose 
the book indicate both its orientation, its organiza- 
tion, and its contents: I, Education and Society; II, 
Secondary Education in Democratic Living: Its 
Function; III, Secondary-School Enrollment: Its So- 
cial Significance; IV, Secondary Schools and Social 
Needs; V, The Curriculum and the Adolescent; VI, 
Subject Materials and Environment: Their Rela- 
tionship and Interdependence; VII, Secondary- 
School Readjustment; VIII, Library, Laboratory, 
Assembly, Home Room; IX, Health Education: Its 
Social Implications; X, Individual Pupil Adjust- 
ments; XI, The Principal as Educational Leader; 
XII, Relation of Education to Life. 

The book is studded with citations and quota- 
tions and is made concrete by the inclusion of 
many examples of recommended practices. Many 
educators will join the reviewers in recommending 
this substantial and enlightening volume to students, 
teachers, and patrons. 


The American Educational System: An In- 
troduction to Education, by JOHN DALE 
RussELL and CHARLEs M. Jupp. Boston: 
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Book REVIEWS 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 534 

pages. 

This adequate and attractive volume provides a 
background in history, social philosophy, and sci- 
entific procedure for the student of education. Its 
scope is so broad that it will be more wisely used 
with graduate students already well acquainted with 
many of the phases of education with which the 
book deals than with beginners in the process of 
preparation. 


New Adventures in Democracy, by ORDWAY 
Trap. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1940. 224 pages, $2. 

If the American people are to maintain such de- 
gree of democracy as they have attained they must 
do so by deliberate intention, by resourceful adapta- 
tion, and by a happy balancing of toleration: of 
honest differences of belief and program against a 
determination that first things shall come first, that 
the general welfare shall dominate and determine 
the direction of all structures and the functioning 
of all institutional life. 

In this volume, Tead examines in turn educa- 
tion, the public service, and industry. His inclu- 
sion of a chapter entitled “Youth and Labor 
Unions” under Education gives a hint of the catho- 
licity of his conceptions. His book is animated, he 


asserts, by but one desire: to make some small 
contribution to the task before us all of helping 
America to fulfill its democratic aspiration, of help- 
ing to offer the world an object lesson in what real 
democracy may be like. 

This volume may well be read and pondered by 
all thoughtful American citizens, among whom we 
hope will be found the majority of teachers in our 
schools and colleges. Until and unless we develop 
serious, intelligent interest in the meaning and 
operations of our society, and until and unless we 
stand for something, we are merely futile excres- 
cences On a stereotyped mechanism that, unless it 
adapts itself radically and rapidly to the new de- 
mands, deserves not to survive. P.W.LC. 


Silk Screen Stencil Craft as a Hobby, by J. 
I. BreGELeIseN. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1939. 139 pages, $2, Illustrated. 
During the last season we have seen several 

exhibitions of pictures done by the silk screen 

process, pictures that demonstrated adequately the 
possibilities of the medium in fine art. It seems 
likely that the silk screen, which is an adaptation 
of the familiar stencil process, will become one of 
the most popular crafts in high-school art work. 
Mr. Biegeleisen, an instructor in the School of 
Industrial Art, New York City, presents in this 
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book a non-technical discussion of the process and 
its most obvious uses. The illustrations, of course, 
are not less important than the text in presenting 
the information and are convincing as well as in- 
formative. The publishers might have managed 
to include, as a frontispiece or as a jacket or as 
a book-mark, some selected bit of printing done 
by the silk-screen process. Joun Carr Durr 


How Money Works, by ArtHur D. GAYER 
and W. W. Rostow. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 45. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
31 pages, 10 cents. 

Of all stereotypes that dominate and confuse the 
American mind none creates more havoc than those 
that concern money and its functions. The stereo- 
type is a coin or a bill; the reality is credit and 
bookkeeping entries. Consequently, even well edu- 
cated persons—even, indeed, professors of economics 
—become emotional over disagreements among per- 
sons who have no common bases for the terms they 
use. 

Fortunately or unfortunately the American peo- 
ple decide, both through public opinion and by 
voting for candidates for public office, the per- 
sistence or discontinuance of many policies that 
they do not at all understand. The authors of the 
pamphlets have made one more effort to acquaint 
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the self-selected audience of readers with the essen- 
tial differences betwen paper and metallic money 
and check book and credit money; the relation of 
money and spending to business, the roles of the 
bank and money and prices. They review the rela- 
tions of money and business from 1914 to 1940, 
with emphasis on the low velocity and idleness of 
money since 1932; they show the inevitability of 
government intervention in peace times and es- 
pecially in time of danger of war. Finally they 
present eleven questions to which no answer is 
now known but for which answers, good or bad, 
must be found in the immediate future, partly by 
experts, partly by public opinion. 

Economic literates and economic illiterates must 
decide what governmental policies of spending, bor- 
rowing, taxation, etc., they approve. They will find 
much help in making this decision if they will 
read reflectively this pamphlet. 


Education for a Classless Society, by JAMES 
B. Conant and Francis T. SPAULDING. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Education. 43 pages, 25 
cents. 


Three stimulating essays, two by President Con- 
ant and one by Dean Spaulding, are here reprinted. 
The title of the pamphlet is that of an address by 
the former, dealing with the Jeffersonian tradition 
—the idea of the early republic that each citizen, 
in Henry Adams’ words, “was doing what he could 
to overthrow the tyranny which the past had fas- 
tened on the human mind”. 

“The contemporaries of Jefferson,” says Conant, 
“idolized freedom of the mind. They placed one 
ideal on a pedestal and depicted a new era when 
humanity would bow down before this shrine. In 
so doing they passed on to their descendants a 
bondage to the hopes their prophesies engendered 
—utopian hopes of reforming man as a social ani- 
mal.” 

It has been this ideal, however, that has made 
and we hope will continue to make American 
democracy unique. Applied to the school, this ideal 
is reflected in our emphasis on social mobility 
through universal life-long education. Applied to 
general social controls, these are the direct counter- 
parts of social security and orderly resolutions of 
conflicts among geographic and economic groups 
and individuals, rationally arrived at. 

So far as the schools are immediately concerned 
in preserving and realizing the Jeffersonian ideal, 
the programs and experiments of some educational 
institutions and groups are planned to meet various 
aspects of the challenge. Dr. Spaulding lists the 
vocational schools in various states, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps, and the thirty schools 
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engaged in the Progressive Education Association 
venture as typical of those adapting their processes 
in the light of our expanding horizons. He does 
not attempt to deceive himself or his readers with 
the hope that conventional schools will soon be- 
come truly educational institutions, though he is 
mindful of the earnest efforts of many school peo- 
ple for such an achievement and of the difficulties 
they face because of public inertia and indifference. 

The third essay is by Conant: The Future of 
Our Higher Education. It is chiefly an explanation 
and defense for his own policies at Harvard, where- 
by he would make the university both more selec- 
tive in terms of ability and purposefulness and 
greatly expanded through freedom from economic 
restraints. 


Community Schools in Action: A Case 
Study of the Operation of Two Experi- 
mental Rural Schools in Their Relations 
to the Community, by Erste R. CLapp. 
New York: Viking Press, 1939. 415 pages, 
$3.75- 

The author of this volume here describes the 
Roger Clark Ballard Memorial School in rural 
Kentucky and the school at Arthurdale resettlement 
in West Virginia. Of the former school, Miss Clapp 
was principal from 1929-34; of the latter, she was 
principal from 1934-36. 
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The book is more than an explanation of prac. 
tices, however valuable such an exposition might 
be. It is a confession of faith that the school may 
be a potent instrument for community building, a 
faith that moved mountains, a faith that fulfilled 
itself. 

Miss Clapp has written a most important book; 
it should help materially not only administrators, 
teachers, and patrons of school communities that 
resemble those of which she writes, but also those 
of all American communities. 


Democratic Practices in School Administra- 
tion: Proceedings of the Eighth Annual 
Conference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools, 1939, com- 
piled and edited by WiLLIAM C, REAvis. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 

This series of papers sets forth the philosophy 
and the problems of democratic participation in 
school administration. Part I of the volume con- 
tains three addresses followed by the questions con- 
sidered in the round table conferences; Part II deals 
similarly with Training Personnel for Effective 
Participation in Democratic School Administration; 
Part Ill with Organizing a School System for 
Democratic Administration; Part IV, Importance of 
Democratic Practices in the Instruction and Man- 
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C. C. Furnas, Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, Yale University. 562 pp. Illus. 


THE CONTROL OF ORGANISMS. The story of man’s efforts to dominate and control undesirable organic 
factors of his environment. Calls for an awakened consciousness of the problems of overcoming these 
natural enemies and competitors. By FrepericKk L. FirzpatTrick, Professor of Natural Sciences, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 336 pp. Illus. Cloth $2.75. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION IN CONSUMER BUYING. By Grorce L. Busn. In press. 
GENES AND THE MAN. By H. BentTLey Gass. In press. 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first Yearbook on “A General 
Survey of Progress, in the last Twenty-five Years” and the second on 
“Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics” are out of print. The 
third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathematics,” the fourth on 
“Significant Changes and Trends in the Teaching of Mathematics 
Throughout the World Since 1910,” the fifth on “The Teaching of 
Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathematics in Modern Life,” the seventh 
on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the eighth on “The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Schools,” the ninth on “Relational and Functional 
Thinking in Mathematics,” the tenth on “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” 
the eleventh on “The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education,” the 
twelfth on “Approximate Computation,” the thirteenth on “The Nature 
of Proof,” the fourteenth on “The Training of Mathematics Teachers 
for Secondary Schools in England and Wales and in the United 
States” and the fifteenth on “The Place of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education”—each may be obtained for $1.25 (bound volumes) from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City. All of the yearbooks except the first and second (3 to 
15 inclusive) may be had for $13.00 postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of the School of Commerce, New York University. 
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agement of Pupils; and Part V, Examples of Demo- 
cratic Practices in Educational Administration. Part 
VI contains the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Oak Park Elementary Teachers Council, and a se- 
lected Bibliography of Democratic Practices in 
School Administration. The volume will be very 
widely used by alert administrators and supervisors 
and by teachers of college classes. 


Integration at Work: Six Greek Cities, by 
. R. Srotper and Henry C. Fenn. New 
ork: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, 1939. 166 

pages, $1.85. 

At the Lincoln High School of Teachers College 
the teachers of social studies, literature, and art 
aided a group of boys and girls for ten weeks to 
work as citizens of six Greek cities. “Each pupil 
studied his ancient city, painted or modeled as a 
citizen, wrote, spoke, and argued as a citizen. This 
new experience he brought to bear on his own 
problems as a future American citizen.” 

In this volume, the background of this integrated 
unit is explained, its planning and execution eluci- 
dated, and an evaluation of its outcomes set forth. 
The source materials are listed. Fine illustrations 
present selected examples of by-products of the 
unit: two decorative maps, two time-charts and a 
Minoan bowl. 

This report of a successful concrete example will 
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be welcomed by the great numbers of teachers and 
supervisors who are venturing bravely into this 
effort to make curriculum experiences of greater 
educational value. 


Guidance Practices in Public High Schools: 
A Research Study, by Suirtey A. Ham. 
RIN, CuirFrorD E. ERICKSON, and Mar. 
GARET W. O'BRIEN. Bloomington, IIL: 
McKnight & McKnight. 68 pages, 50 
cents. 

This pamphlet is based on replies to question- 
naires sent to schools throughout the country with 
a view to discovering the common as well as the 
unusual guidance practices in a group of five high 
schools. Some guidance services in one form or 
another are being rendered by almost every second- 
ary school. Their adequacy varies; specific practices, 
good and bad, are borrowed or imitated by one 
school after another. 

The surveyors in their report seek to furnish 
bases of information, interpretation, and insight 
that may help in such borrowing and adaptation, 
The six chapters deal respectively with the prob- 
lem and procedure; practices in bridging gaps; 
techniques employed in studying pupils; aid given 
pupils; administrative provisions for guidance; and 
conclusions and implications. It should prove of 
value to administrators, guidance officers, and col- 
lege instructors. 








FALL FEATURES 


OCCUPATIONS 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Eleanor Roosevelt, Owen D. Young, and Edward L. Thorndike are among the outstand- 
ing writers who will appear in autumn issues of OCCUPATIONS. Other articles deal 
with “National Defense: Its Significance for Youth,” “Industry's Invitation to Youth” 
(the General Motors Symposium), and occupational information indispensable to 


counselors. 








For scientific counseling techniques, for a complete panorama of the field of vocational 
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The results of a $50,000 investigation 
by 14 elementary-school experts 


9 chapters on the strengths and weaknesses of elementary schools today—packed with recom- 
mendations for improvements. 


6 chapters by specialists on the teaching of major elementary-school subjects—one chapter 
each on social studies, health, English, mathematics, art, and reading—with recom- 
mendations for improvements in each subject. 





A Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 


into the character and cost of education in New York State 


The Changing 
Elementary School 


By LEO J. BRUECKNER and Others 











ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL: “We conclude with the statement that 
this publication is an important document, the reading of which, we believe, would 
profit teachers the nation over.”—The Elementary School Journal, March 1940 
(The final sentence of a 5-page article on this book in the “Editorial Comment” 


section ). 


JOURNAL OF THE N.E.A.: “This major undertaking in the evaluation of ele- 
mentary education is significant for method, effective reporting, and findings. Some 
fifty school systems and a group of selected schools were intensively studied and 
their results, in terms of pupil characteristics, interests, and attainments, appraised. 
Problems of state organization and control were surveyed. The clear statement of 
issues, with conclusions carefully related to specific recommendations for improve- 
ment, make the book widely useful—‘“The 60 Educational Books,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, April 1940. 


List price $3.50—10-day approval 
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New York 
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Science Education 


The only professional all-science 
magazine for all teachers of science. 


Science Education serves the needs 
of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, problems, 
projects, and teaching units by class- 
room teachers of science. 


. Reports of investigations in the con- 
tent and methods of teaching sci- 
ence. 


. Abstract and book review sections 
of significant interest to science 
teachers. 


. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 
tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 


. Invaluable in your library as a 
source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Official 
Organ of the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching, the 
National Council on Elementary Sci- 
ence, and the Science Association of 
the Middle States. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Science Education 
College Station 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Enclosed find $ for one year’s 
subscription to Science Education. 


Address 


Subscription rates: U.S., one year, $2.50, 
Foreign, one year, $3.50 








SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 


(Continued from page 113) 


DEFENSE: Relation of the youth problem and 
national defense to vocational education will be the 
theme of the American Vocational Association con- 
vention in San Francisco, Calif., December 16-18. 


NEGRO SCHOOLS: The number of public high 
schools for Negroes has increased in the past 25 
years from 64 to 2,187, according to U. S. Office 
of Education figures for states having separate 
schools, quoted by Ambrose Caliver in School Life. 
In 1915 North Carolina and Louisiana had no public 
high schools for Negroes. Today they have, re- 
spectively, 197 and 86. But in 13 Southern States in 
1938-39, 87 counties with populations from 1214 to 
more than 50% Negro, had no Negro high-school 
facilities, and 115 counties had no 4-year high- 
school facilities. 


BALANCE: More than one-quarter billion dollars 
has been spent by the General Education Board in 
financing educational projects and _ institutions. 
Founded in 1902 by John D. Rockefeller, the Board 
had spent, by December 31, 1939, a total of 
$265,070,212. It began 1940 with a balance of only 
about $8,000,000 left, and within a few years its 
funds will be exhausted. In 1941 it will close its 
work in several educational areas. 


ELEVEN GRADES: Seven states do not have a 
uniform 12-grade public-school plan. Of the seven, 
only Louisiana has a uniform 11-grade system. In 
the other six states, some communities have 11 
grades, others 12. According to records of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, graduates of 12-grade systems do better 
work in the freshman year of college than do the 
products of the 11-grade plan. 


CCC: Almost 80,000 young men have been taught 
to read and write while enrolled in CCC camps, 
announces Howard W. Oxley, director of CCC Camp 
Education. Three of every 100 boys who enrol are 
illiterate. CCC’s practical definition of illiteracy is 
inability to read a newspaper or write a letter. A 
new workbook prepared to meet this particular prob- 
lem is claimed to overcome those two disabilities of 
the average illiterate CCC boy in three months. 


MAPS: The Omaha, Neb., School Board finally got 
disgusted, according to a UP news story. It voted 
to buy no more maps of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
until national boundaries in the Eastern Hemisphere 
quit bounding about, and show some evidence of 
behaving. 
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